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THE WEEK. 


Tue Daily Telegraph published on Monday an 
article, written by a member of the Russian Cabinet, 
which was obviously meant to prepare English minds 
for the dissolution of the Russian Duma. A certain 
plausible appearance is given to the arguments for 
the dissolution of the Duma by the candour with 
which the writer blames the earlier mistakes of the 
bureaucracy. Thus he sees as clearly as any Liberal 
that if the Russian Government had allowed 
the Zemstvos to take even a very moderate 
and limited part in the rescue of their country two 
years ago they would have succeeded in disarming 
the discontent. As it is, the shortsighted obstinacy of 
the bureaucracy has given its overwhelming strength 
to the revolution. The writer, admitting all this, goes 
on to argue that Russia has now to be rescued from 
the consequences of the alliance between moderate 
and extreme reformers which that obstinacy has 
brought about. He thinks that the culminating mis- 
take was the extension of the franchise which Count 
Witte concededlast October. As a result, Russia is now 
confronted with a body of violent, unscrupulous, and 
impossible sentiment. The writer must have smiled to 
himself over the neat formulas to which his argument 
leads up. The business of the Government, he says, 
is to save the principle of national representation in 
spite of the national representatives. ‘‘ We first 
Russian Duma is an abortion. It is incapable of 
working, incapable of living; hence a dissolution of 
the Duma is merely a question of time, probably of no 
protracted time.” 





THERE is one pretty decisive answer to all this 
reasoning. It is too early yet to say whether the 
Duma will prove equal to the tremendous problems it 
has to face, but of one thing no sensible person can be in 
doubt, and that is, that the bureaucracy which wishes to 
get rid of the Duma and create a little toy Parliament of 
its own is absolutely incapable either of keeping order 
or of settling any of Russia’s difficulties. Whatever 
view is taken of the Government’s responsibility with 
regard to the Bielostock massacre, it is plain enough 
that the Government does not, or perhaps 
cannot, take the necessary means to prevent them. 
The Tribune correspondent quoting from _ the 
Retch, the organ of M. Miliukoff, says that the 
Governor of Minsk has sent a secret circular to all his 
subordinates, ordering them to render all the assist- 
ance they can to the ‘‘ Union of Russian Men,” which 
is the chief instrument in preparing massacres. The 
present Russian Government has not even control of 
the officials and governors. As long as the Duma 
exists there is at any rate some check upon massacres 
and brutality, because the Duma can at any rate 
collect and make audible the protests and sufferings of 
the population. Aninteresting development of its ac- 
tivities is the practice of sending deputations into the 
provinces to report to the Duma, as the French 
Deputies were sent into the provinces during the 
Revolution. The Daily News correspondent at Bielo- 
stock says that the members of the Duma who went to 
Bielostock to investigate the circumstances of the 
massacre told him that he acquitted the Government 
of any implicity, though its treatment of earlier massa- 





cres had encouraged the officials who planned this one 
to conclude that their brutalities would go unpunished. 

MEANWHILE the economic situation grows steadily 
worse. It is announced that the crops have failed 
in the five lower Volga provinces, and that famine 
is imminent on a very large scale. The Ministry have 
asked the Duma for a credit of over seven millions 
for distributing seed-corn and food to the peasantry, 
and have insisted that distribution must begin 
at once, within three weeks. The Duma have 
been unable to refuse a demand thus torced on them ; 
but in the debate on it much was said of the habitual 
misappropriation by officials of funds entrusted to 
them for famine purposes, and the Government’s delay 
in reporting the need was criticised. The Ministerial 
proposals for enlarging the peasants’ lands have also 
been published; they are thought distinctly good as 
far as they go, but do not go far enough ; although 
some think they go far enough to render a certain 
amount of expropriation inevitable. It is significant 
that signs of mutiny continue to manifest themselves in 
the Army, and have even affected the Preobrajensky 
Regiment of the Guard (which fired on the people on 
Bloody Sunday) and the Semenovsky Regiment ‘which 
suppressed the Moscow insurrection). 

Tue incident of the attack on the Egyptian shoot- 
ing party is very disquieting from beginning to end. 
In the first place, we gather from Sir Edward Grey's 
answer on Thursday that this expedition was a breach 
of regulations, for he says that instructions were given 
some time ago that pigeon shooting was to cease. 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s recent article in the Manchester 
Guardian shows how necessary this prohibition is. 
We can only hope that in future it will be effective. 
Then the affair itself seems to have been strangely 
mishandled. For ourselves we doubt whether 
it was a wise thing for the officers to give up their 
arms, though the motive of course wasadmirable. The 
trial itself seems to have been conducted on perfectly 
regular principles before a special court of great 
experience, and though the punishments seem to the 
reader excessive, apparently every precaution was 
taken to ensure a fair trial. But the actual execution 
of the sentences seems to have been a piece of 
revolting brutality. We cannot believe that British 
prestige in Egypt required this elaborate and protracted 
programme of public hanging and flogging, with 
women wailing and horrified spectators on the road ; 
if it does, so much the worse for British prestige. 





M. Porncarg, the French Minister of Finance, 
has had in preparing his Budget to meet a deficit of 
about £6,000,000, chiefly in consequence of the in- 
creased military expenditure brought about last year 
by the Morocco scare. Nearly half this will be met by 
increasing by 30 per cent. the existing death duties, 
except for inheritances below £400. The rest is 
mostly to be raised by additions and alterations 
to the taxes on alcohol, alcoholic beverages, 


and mineral waters, and by a 10 per cent. 
addition to the stamp duty on securities payable 
to bearer, There is also a proposal to put a 
20 per cent. ad valorem tax on works of art imported 
from abroad—a proposal which, one would have 
thought, France would be the last country to adopt, 
which the experience of a similar tax in the United 
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States certainly discourages, and which is only esti- 
mated to yield a petty £60,000 a year. No mention 
is made of the promised income-tax, which presumably 
will be the feature of next year. 





Two important events in the home and foreign 
policy of Italy, writes our Rome correspondent, have 
just taken place. The visit of the King and Queen to 
Ancona, notwithstanding the discovery of bombs along 
the railway line, has proved how loyal the population 
of Central Italy is to the young sovereign, who 
personifies the struggle which the Peninsula sustained 
in the second half of the last century against foreign 
dominion and retrogression. This visit to the chief 
town of the Adriatic after Venice has assumed a 
special interest on account of the plans attributed to the 
Anarchists against the King, Ancona being known as 
their chief headquarters in Italy. The other event is 
represented by another visit—that of Senator Tittoni 
to London to present his letters of recall as Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James. It is the first time 
that such a formality is carried out by an ex-Ambas- 
sador when already Minister of Foreign Affairs. But 
Senator Tittoni, who might have had his letters of 
recall presented by his successor, wished to return 
personally to London to show how much he appre- 
ciated his position there, and the Court, the Govern- 
ment, and the people to which he was accredited. 
Indeed, Senator Tittoni, who has been a staunch 
friend of Great Britain since he was a young 
man when he completed his studies at Oxford, is 
credited with the desire of bringing about such close 
and friendly relations with her as to render possible a 
profitable alliance between the two countries. A union 
of this kind would free Italy from other alliances which 
are unsympathetic to the majority of the Italians. 


Mr. CHURCHILL was questioned on Monday about 
the discrepancies in the official translation of the 
Chinese Proclamation and the version published by the 
Manchester Guardian. He said that the version given 
in Lord Selborne’s telegram was ‘reported by the 
Foreign Office translator to be the more accurate of 
the two. The Manchester Guardian published a letter 
on Thursday from Mr. Bridie, formerly principal of the 
Wesleyan Theological Institution at Canton, testifying 
to the accuracy of its own translation. Mr. Bridie 
agrees with Lord Selborne in regarding the phrase 
** tremblingly obey ” as a kind of conventional formula 
much less odious to Chinese than to English ears. Mr. 
Churchill said that the Government were considering 
the advisability of amending the Proclamation. The 
only satisfactory amendment would be to redraft it 
in accordance with the promises of February. 


THE visit of the German editors has been an 
antidote to the bad feeling between this country and 
theirs, so ingeniously, so persistently, fostered by 
certain sections of the Press. Germany is an uncom- 
fortable and disturbing element in European politics 
for two reasons; one economic, the other political. 
It is the habit of certain schools of thought to regard 
the sudden development of German commercial 
vigour and prosperity as a menace to our interests. 
That development was natural and _ inevitable. 
‘* After the union of our people,” says Herr Runge, 
editor of the semi-official Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, “ strong forces were set free which only now 
are being developed, and for this reason our develop- 
ment proceeded at such a pace that it would seem that 
our people wished to outstrip others.” But it is quite 
a mistake to suppose that German success should be 
either an injury or a provocation to ourselves. The 
other cause is, that unhappily for Europe, German 
unity, unlike Italian unity, was founded, not on the 





inspirations of Liberalism, but on those of force. The 
chief enemy to the reputation of Germany and to her 
friendship with her neighbours is the reactionary 
tradition of Bismarck. As long as England was 
Imperialist she admired that tradition and used 
language of a ridiculous flattery to German 
power and influence. The reaction against Imperialism 
in England has swept all that enthusiasm away, and 
its chief votaries ten years ago are now trying to 
beat up a brutal prejudice in its place. We do not 
expect to see any intimate alliance or friendship with 
Germany as long as her present methods of govern- 
ment exist, but we certainly hope to see a great 
improvement in our relations and less of a desire in 
both countries to poison the public mind, 


As one phase has followed another in the develop- 
ment of the new South Africa it has become apparent 
even tothe most credulous and uncritical mind that 
South African Imperialism is not the exaggeration of 
patriotism but its contradiction. It is indeed the 
medium in which a number of rich and adventurous 
foreigners have developed their own ambitions. The 
transaction which the Dai/y Chronicle announced on 
Friday has no surprise, and Englishmen have 
long since exhausted their indignation in find- 
ing that English interests are the very last things 
that the men whom they have enriched trouble to 
consider. The Daily Chronicle announces that the 
Chartered Company has made an arrangement with 
a German company for supplying electricity to the 
Rand. According to the Daz/y Chronicle, this German 
company has hitherto been beaten out of the field by 
British firms. The incident is merely another illus- 
tration of the policy.of which Chinese labour is the best 
example. Oxford is very glad to have Mr. Beit’s money, 
with his books in the Bodleian and his name in the 
bidding prayer. Mr. Beit, for his part, has no desire at 
all to have British electricity in the Rand, British labour 
in the mines, or British voters at the polls. 


A DEPUTATION, introduced by Sir James Woodhouse, 
representing distress committees of various munici- 
palities connected with the Association of Municipal 
Corporations, waited on Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man and Mr. Burns on Wednesday. The speakers 
represented Leeds, Leicester, Sheffield, and West Ham. 
The resolutions passed at the recent Civic Conference 
on Unemployment were presented, and it is stated 
that the deputation were satisfied with the Ministers’ 
answers. We are especially glad to see that the Prime 
Minister announced that the Government’s policy 
would be explained on July 19, when the Local 
Government Board is taken in the House of Commons. 
It would be a signal misfortune if Parliament rose in 
August without any further indication of the Govern- 
ment’s intentions. The chief thing to beware of in the 
treatment of the unemployed is the emergency method, 
which is the only method distress committees can 
adopt if they are overtaken by the winter. The Prime 
Minister’s announcement is most re-assuring. 


Tue Government have carried Clauses 4 and 5 of 
the Education Bill, and thus the chief danger point 
has been passed. The first three days of the week 
were given up to these two clauses. There was an 
interesting debate on the main amendment, one moved 
by Mr. Cecil, who wished to make the clause man- 
datory. The Government defeated the amendment 
by 103 to 27, Liberals and the bulk of the Labour 
Party voting for it. The point at issue was not 
so much whether the local authorities should be made 
to give these facilities as the question of how pressure 
should be applied. Mr. Birrell made what we think 
is a powerful defence of his view that an 
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appeal to the Education Department was more 
effective than to turn ‘‘ may” into “ shall.” The Irish- 
men did not agree with him, and they resented par- 
ticularly the new amendment, which, as Mr. Birrell 
said with a rather grim humour, ‘ eliminates” the 
question of rent. The proposal to allow in 
extreme cases for contracting out was also gener- 
ally disliked. Of course no arrangement of this kind 
can be free from difficulties and absurdities. One 
unnecessary complication, we think, is the restriction 
of the operation of the clause to places with a 
population of 5,000. Perhaps the most interesting 
incident of the debate was the Prime Minister’s inter- 
vention on Mr. Cecil’s amendment. The House 
answered with eager sympathy to his apologies for 
absence during the debates. He made a very effective 
point in reminding the Irishmen that Clause 4 would 
disappear under Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. 


Tue Naval Manceuvres entered on Saturday on 
their second stage. The first part of the manceuvres 
had no interest except for those most inhuman and 
isolated of all experts—experts on naval strategy, but 
the question which the manceuvres of this week are 
to settle is one of direct interest to the layman. 
It is hoped that the manceuvres will show 
how far a superior fleet can protect our com- 
merce in war without deranging its proper 
functions. The English fleet is represented in the 
manceuvres by the Red Fleet, which has its base in 
every home port in England and a distant base at 
Gibraltar. The Blue Fleet, whose business it is to 
harry the Red Fleet’s commerce, has bases at Rosyth, 
Berehaven, Queenstown, and Alderney, and a repair- 
ing base at Lagos in Portugal. The strength of the 
fleets roughly corresponds to the comparative strength 
of the British fleet and the two next chief naval 
Powers. Thus the Red Fleet has 21 battleships, 19 
armoured cruisers, 20 unarmoured cruisers, whereas 
the Blue Fleet has g battleships, g armoured cruisers, 
and g unarmoured cruisers. 





ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the co-opera 
tion of a large number of merchant ships. These ships 
were to be collected at Falmouth if outward bound, and 
at Gibraltar if homebound bound, and to be convoyed 
in groups of twelve at a time along the trade routes. 
The zone within which they are liable to be captured by 
the Blue fleet is defined by lines drawn at the 
entrance of the English and _ Irish Channels 
and by a line drawn east and west on the 
latitude of Lagos. The business of the Blue 
Fleet is to harry the Red Fleet’s commerce and try 
to detach and capture her convoys whilst, of course, 
avoiding being drawn into any general action. It is 
often argued that there is a great danger that the British 
Fleet would be obliged by an agitation and panic at 
home to subordinate principles of strategy to the 
necessity for hunting down the several foreign ships 
that would prey upon our commerce and our food 
supply. The events of this week will serve to show 
how far this danger is a real one. 


Tue First Commissioner of Works, Mr. Harcourt, 
a defender by inclination and by office of such places 
as the National Trust for Places of Historic Interest 
or Natural Beauty buys forthe nation, was present at 
their annual meeting last week. National expendi- 
ture does not run readily in the direction of archeology 
and art ; private generosity and public sympathy must 
support both a Commissioner and Trust, if they are 
to do much towards saving beauty which, once 
destroyed, can never be restored. During the 
year the Trust has acquired four properties for 
the nation; Gowbarrow has been bought, also the 





manorial rights over 750 acres upon the summit 
of Hindhead (£500 is still needed to pay for it); 
Mr. Shaw has given some enclosed land next to 
New Town Common, Newbury ; the old market house 
at Winster in Derbyshire has become their property. 
They look forward to a gift from Mr. N. C. Rothschild 
of some thirty acres in Burwell Fen, where many rare 
plants and insects flourish undisturbed ; and they hope 
to buy the option of 350 acres on the shores of 
Derwent-water—(money badly needed for this). Two 
successes, bloodless triumphs as it were, involving 
no exhausting drain upon the Trusts’ exchequer must 
be mentioned. By agreement with the London South- 
Western Railway, and with the consent of Mr. Sidney 
Buxton the trunk telephone lines are to follow the rail- 
way, instead of being erected along the Portsmouth- 
road; one of the most lovely roads in England, as the 
week-end traveller may still perceive during a momen- 
tary subsidence in motor-dust storms. Mr. Raper has 
struck a stroke for the preservation of the Malvern 
Hills, by preventing quarrying upon the sides of the 
Herefordshire Beacon. Against these successes we 
have to lament that the Cheddar cliffs are still being 
broken into indiffer- ently good road metal; the Cor- 
poration of Bristol still allows the gorge of Avon to be 
blasted into bleak disfigurement ; railways, destroying 
the beauty which attracts the passengers they carry, 
are scanning the Snowdon Valley. 





Tue annual meeting of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Hellenic Studies, held last Tuesday, was one of 
unusual interest. The hon. secretary, Mr. George 
Macmillan, was able to report that the financial con- 
dition of the society was very satisfactory, there being 
a surplus of income over expenditure and the endow- 
ment fund having reached a little over £500. The 
society is extending some of its privileges to a new 
class of members, to be called student associates, who 
are to be admitted without payment of the entrance 
fee ; it is hoped that this will be a boon to a large 
class of younger students who have hitherto been 
debarred from membership in the society by the expense. 
The regular members now number 931. The 
new president, Professor Percy Gardner’s remarks, 
about the Acropolis at Athens were of especial 
interest ; a modus vivendi has been found in regard to 
the vexed question of the restoration of ancient build- 
ings in the establishment of two rules—first, that 
parts of the building found tm sifu, the position of 
which is absolutely certain, shall be replaced ; second, 
that new work necessary to support the old or preserve 
it from destruction shall be used. These two principles 
have been applied in the case of the Erechtheum. Here 
a discovery of first-class importance has been made by 
a young American student, Mr. Stevens, which has 
made clear the form of the east end of the temple, an 
incident turned to account by Professor Gardner, who 
pointed out the extreme educational value of this work 
of restoration to those engaged in it. It is matter for 
regret to learn that the Parthenon sculptures still in 
their original position are found to be so much 
endangered by exposure to the air that their 
removal to the Athens Museum is only a question of 
time. rererts 

Tue chief event of the Honours List published on 
Friday is Mr. Courtney’s acceptance of a peerage. 
Weallare sorry to think of Mr. Courtney as a peer. 
Yet the ‘‘ honour” is particularly welcome, not because 
it is in itself an appropriate recognition of his 
work for the nation, but because it is the 
only one which enables that work to be resumed. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre is also a great acquisition to the 
House of Lords, to which he brings great knowledge 
and grasp and a fearless attachment to good 
causes. F. C. G.’s decoration will be universally 
popular. 
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THE WAY OUT OF THE RUSSIAN 
DIFFICULTY. 

T is a queer irony that has arranged that the very 
moment of a great democratic triumph in Eng- 
land should be the moment when England finds her- 
self exposed to the suspicion of aiding a bad and 
moribund government against an oppressed and 
insurgent people. Nobody here will imagine that 
Sir Edward Grey has deliberately wished to throw the 
influence of England on the side of the Russian bureau- 
cracy. The old order in Russia has no admirers even 
among English Conservatives. We shall not have a 
modern Burke praising its clemency, splendour, and 
statesmanship; we shall not have English landlords 
and aristocrats trembling for their own privileges 
because revolution is at work in Russia. The English 
people may not understand the Russian revolution 
much better than they understood the French; but 
at least they are unanimously on its side. It would, 
therefore, be a preposterous error to suppose that a 
Liberal Foreign Secretary wants to do the bureau- 
cracy a good turn, to rehabilitate its credit, or to 
strengthen its position in Europe by a false dis- 
play of friendship. What has happened has been 
that events have played a very sorry trick on his 
good intentions. The desire for a better understand- 
ing with Russia is not merely legitimate ; it is praise- 
worthy. Itis part of good European statesmanship, 


Sir Edward Grey’s aims and objects when he made the ° 


arrangements for the fleet to visit the Russian ports 
are intelligible enough. The misfortune is that he has 
been caught, through acting perhaps a little too hastily, 
in an entanglement from which it is not easy now to 
extricate himself. 

We said last week that we thought that the visit 
should be cancelled. This is the opinion apparently of 
the great majority of Liberal newspapers. But Sir 
Edward Grey has made it clear, in answer to questions, 
that he does not mean to take what is, we admit, a 
difficult and disagreeable step. It remains, therefore, 
to consider what are the best means, short of a method 
which the Government has rejected, of giving effect 
to the universal feeling of Englishmen. That feeling is 

sense of horror and consternation at the thought of 
giving even the semblance of support, by the cheers of 
a single British tar or the dignity of a single 
British uniform, to a government which is 
trying by the most revolting practices to crush 
a popular revolution. If it could be said afterwards 
that anything we had done had added a single moment 
to the life of that system and of the miseries and sus- 
pense of the wretched peoples whose fate is at issue, the 
remorse and shame of this one thoughtless act would 
haunt our history for all time. If there is one part 
odious before all others, it is the part of a nation 
which, enjoying freedom itself, watches the anxious 
dawn of freedom elsewhere with derision or indiffer- 
ence, and even helps to thrust a nation back into 
the night. 

The mere thought of such a catastrophe makes 
one think even the difficulty of abandoning the visit a 
light one. But if the visit is to be paid, let us at least do 
everything we can to make it harmless. Sir Edward 
Grey, by his answer on Tuesday, has made one contri- 
bution to that end. ‘‘It seems to me,” he said, 
** quite out of the question that a visit of the fleet, 
which was arranged some time ago, should be regarded 





as having any reference whatever to internal affairs in 
Russia or as having any influence upon them. Such 
visits during the summer cruise of the fleet have 
always been regarded hitherto as a simple act of 
courtesy to the country and people to whose neigh- 
bourhood the fleet has gone.” The words of this 
answer were carefully and excellently chosen. The 
fleet goes to the Russian ports as a compliment to the 
Russian people. Now a very simple proceeding on the 
part of the House of Commons would do a great deal 
to give the visit of the fleet precisely the significance 
that is wanted. Let the British House of Commons send 
a message of encouragement and goodwill to the 
Russian Duma, explaining that the visit of the fleet 
to the Russian people gives to the British House of 
Commons a convenient opportunity for expressing the 
intense sympathy with which it has watched the meet- 
ing and discussions of Russia’s first modern Parlia- 
ment. It would be a graceful act in any case for the 
oldest Parliament in Europe to send a mess ze tothe 
youngest. It would be particularly graceful in this 
case, because no country’s institutions have so often 
been made the text of proposals in the Russian Duma 
and the subject of inspiring speeches by Kovalevsky 
and others as our own. Nobody could pretend that 
there were diplomatic objections or difficulties to this 
course. If the Foreign Office formally recognised 
that a life and death struggle is going on in Russia 
between the Government and the Duma, the sending 
of the fleet would be morally an intervention. It is 
not an intervention just because the outside world does 
not recognise that that struggle is proceeding. No 
more therefore is it diplomatically an intervention to 
compliment the Duma. The theory on which we allow 
the fleet to go and that on which the British Howse of 
Commons would send this message is one and the 
same. The Italian Chamber has already acted on 
what is a natural Liberal impulse. 

Meanwhile the protests of the newspapers may 
serve a very useful purpose. The Russian Govern- 
ment is aware of them, and it is aware of the pressure 
which has been put on the Foreign Office to counter- 
mand what some have feared was a compromising 
attention. There have been two main reasons for dis- 
liking and wishing to arrest this visit. The Russian 
Liberals have appealed to us not to send the fleet on 
the ground that the act would be interpreted as en- 
couraging the Russian bureaucracy. If 400 members of 
Parliament send a message to the Duma the sting will 
be taken out of this suspicion. But there was a second 
reason. The Russian Government might regard 
it as an encouragement in a policy of repression. 
After the agitation of the last fortnight the Russian 
Government will understand perfectly well that this 
act of politeness is so far from being an encourage- 
ment that it will most certainly be countermanded if 
any definite step should be taken against the Duma. 
We may, therefore, use this prospective visit as a 
means of deterring the bureaucracy from any overt 
or palpable piece of reaction. It ought to be a 
guarantee, at any rate, that the Duma will not be 
dissolved. For the Russian Government will under- 
stand that public opinion is the master of Governments 
in England and that the Russian Government 
if it wants any act of courtesy from the English 
Government must consider the temper of the English 
people. 
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THE UNKNOWN HALF. 

T Ipswich last week there met in congress a 
society which has taken a creditable part in 
showing the fitness of women for public work — the 
Women’s Co-operative Guild. It consists almost 
entirely of the wives of workmen of various ranks, but 
mainly of the better paid, who were little more than 
the raw material of citizenship a dozen years ago. But 
a loyal membership of the co-operative commonwealth 
gives of itself a certain education. Its achievements 
become a subject of pride: the capture of middlemen’s 
profits and their conversion to the use of the members ; 
the power this huge association of consumers exer- 
cises as direct employer or against the machinations 
of a trade ring ; its dealings with foreign co-operators ; 
its more or less successful attempts to adapt itself 
to fresh trades and enterprises, such as farming, house- 
building, and the conversion of the agricultural 
labourer to co-operation. The various committees 
connected with the stores give excellent opportunities 
of learning businessli:e ways, the habit of organisa- 
tion, and tact and tolerance in dealing with people. 
Besides taking a progressive line in co-operation, 
the Guild has made a point of opening other 
subjects to its members. It has encouraged them 
to join in local politics, giving them some acquain- 
tance with sanitary law and the rules of health, with 
the factory acts, the workhouse system, and the 
condition of the aged poor. Such things are constantly 
before the members. In fact, the Guild has become 
pretty widely known among lecturers as a b2dy which 
can be counted on to get together a really intelligent 
audience in almost any of the industrial towns. The 
result in practice is that a leaven of keen and active 
workers is brought into co-operative affairs, and useful 
local work is done in various directions. This has 
mainly been unofficial, but a score of working women 
belonging to the Guild have become guardians of 
the poor, and their work has borne a high character, 
and two or three also worked successfully on the 
school boards. The Guild would not at first provide 
many, if any, candidates for election to county and town 
councils. Numbers of the older members went to work 
in the mills as little girls, their lives have been full of 
manual work and the care of children, and in conse- 
quence, as with the men of their class, few as yet have 
the logical and critical faculties developed so far as to 
get easily to close quarters with novel and large affairs. 
The domestic difficulty also stands in the way, though 
many find time for an astonishing amount of public 
work. Under present circumstances, indeed, it can 
only bea very small number of married working women 
who can hope to fill important public positions. They, 

however, may be very valuable. 

Asan indication of the part working women might 
be expected to play as voters if they had the Parlia- 
mentary franchise, the debates at Ipswich were of 
great interest. It must be remembered that the rank 
and file of the co-operative women are not exceptional. 
They show types usual among the upper working and 
lower middle class. The difference is that they are 
accustomed to association—association for a _ real 
need, domestic supply—and, in connection with this, 
their minds have had material to work on. The 
reputation of this class for narrow-mindedness and 
stupidity is undeserved. The material is of the best, 


but it is a clay soil that needs working. They are slow 
to rouse on any matter which does not connect itself 
intelligibly with their own experience, and their 
expressions of opinion seldom give any colour to the 
fear that a sudden incursion of such women into the 
electorate would upset the stable mind of the British 
nation. Extremely loyal to their leaders, three or four 
of whom, including the general secretary, are women 
of the professional class, holding what may be called 
advanced Progressive views, they are yet not afraid 
to say what they think nor to vote against resolutions 
proposed from the platform, and their independence 
increases as they gain confidence. For example, one of 
the subjects under consideration at Ipswich was the 
medical inspection of school children and the free feeding 
of such as the school doctor might recommend to be fed. 
It might perhaps be expected that a congress of women 
would vote for free feeding out of sentimentality, and 
reject medical inspection out of ignorance ; but they 
did exactly the opposite. Many had known of 
injury done or success in life hindered by some un- 
detected physical defect in a child, and the value and 
economy of expert advice in time was understood. But 
on the question of free feeding their strong sense of 
individual responsibility came into play. The subject 
was almost new, and perhaps the delegates judged too 
much from their own experience and hardly realised 

he state of some of the children in the worst towns or 
che worst parts of towns. The majority of them felt 

hat parents must feed their own children ; and if the 
parents were too poor—well, there was a resolution for 
the State regulation of women’s wages, for which the 
proposer had worked out a plan having a fallacious 
appearance of great practicality. 

The Guild was represented last week by one of its 
women guardians at a meeting which seems to have 
attracted less notice than it deserved. It was called 
py the Women’s Local Government Society in support 
of the bill for enabling women to sit on local 
authorities, and was attended by a number of London 
borough councillors and by 369 delegates representing 
women’s Liberal associations, temperance women, 
associations of head and assistant mistresses, and 
various other organisations. It is felt that the Govern- 
ment may fairly be expected to enable the bill to pass 
this year. This could be done at a very small expense 
of time and friction, for not more than about thirty 
members of the present House of Commons are opposed 
to it, and the case is urgent on account of the spring 
elections to the county councils. If the bill does not 
pass now, three more years must go by before women 
can sit on thecounty councils. Large numbers of women, 
boys, and girls come under the councils’ supervision 
as teachers in schools and training colleges, scholars 
(industrial, elementary, and secondary), inebriates, 
lunatics and their attendants. The inspection of 
baby farms, the administration of the acts regu- 
lating the employment of children and the Mid- 
wives’ Act are at present under the control of councils 
composed solely of men. The Government realise, we 
believe, that efficiency and public spirit are not so 
common that it is reasonable to shut cut women from 
the councils, and they may well (it is not too much to ask 
them to) add the grace of promptitude to the accomplish- 
ment of this long delayed and scarcely controversial 
reform. For eighteen years the county councils have 





carried on their administration without women’s help, 
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except for the few months during which Miss Cons and 
Miss Cobden worked on the committees of the London 
County Council, and five times has the council 
petitioned Parliament to qualify women for election 
The passage of this small bill would do honour to the 
first session of the Liberal Government. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS. 

‘| HE report recently issued to the London County 

Council by a section of the Education Committee 
appointed to consider the question of apprenticeships 
States that in London “the old system ot indentured 
apprenticeship has for many years been falling into decay. 
Ja the majority of industries it has almost entirely disap- 
peared; while in only a few trades can it be said to be 
the commonly recognised way of entering the profession.” 
What is here said about London is to a considerable 
extent true of the provinces. The changed methods of 
production, the introduction of machinery, the sub-divi- 
sion of labour, the concentration into factories of a large 
part of the working class population, all these factors have 
contributed to the changed conditions now prevailing. 
Some few trades have retained the system of apprentice- 
ship, but only by the assistance of powerful labour orga- 
nisations which have successfully resisted all attempts of 
employers to bring in the “ improver,” that is, the youth 
with a slight knowledge of the trade, picked up whilst 
engaged in some subsidiary employment, or at a technical 
school, or both. A larger number of trades are nominally 
entered by means of apprenticeship, but, owing to lack 
of strength of the workmen’s organisation to enforce 
observance of trade rules, and the insatiable desire which 
a number of employers have for cheap labour of the 
“improver” type, they are, in fact, only partially so 
entered. Providing it is agreed, as 1 think it 
generally is, that apprenticeship in some form 
is advisable, then it is to this Jatter class of 
trades that attention must first be directed. Against fun- 
damental changes which have actually been accomplished 
in industrial methods it is uselcss to contend. ‘The situa- 
tion must be faced as it exists, and if we agree that the 
apprenticeship system is in the main good, we chall 
do well to consider how it can be safeguarded where it 
is still in operation, and in what way it can be dovetailed 
into that part of the educational system which aims at 
bringing to the assistance of all who are engaged in prac 
tical work the stores of acquired information as to the 
bearing of science and method on that work. One of the 
first recommendations made by the report to which I 
have referred is that head teachers of senior departments 
of the schools in London should be asked to ascertain what 
occupation the children follow on leaving school. and to 
furnish t!.e Education Committee of the Council with a 
list, specifying, so far as possible, the trades, profes- 
sions, or occupations which they have _ selected. 
Assuming that this excellent advice will be acted upon 
in London and elsewhere the question that next arises is, 
“Are we to direct the efforts of our technical instructors 
with the object of doing away with apprenticeships 
altogether, or are we to endeavour to work in 
harmony with the system so far as it exists, and 
even encourage its increase?” Before we can make 
any attempt to answer these alternative questions we 
must recognise certain elements which are present in 
the case. We must note among other things that over 
a large field of industry the sub-division of labour has 
become so firmly established that the employers have no 
particular wish that any of their employees except the 
foremen or draughtsmen should be anything more than 
dexterous in the manipulation of their own particular 
task. This feeling on the part of employers may 
be right or it may be wrong, but it exists, 
and it would be idle to ignore it. The conclusion 
I draw from it. is that whilst the present system of industry 
continues it is useless to expect the desire for 





technical education to spread among the youths employed 
in such industries. The prospect of being in a position 
to apply the result of their studies is too remote for them 
to be influenced by it. Until the prevailing conception 
of the fitness of putting human beings to such piecemeal 
purposes undergoes a change, neither apprenticeship 
systems nor technical education is likely to intiuence these 
occupations. ‘There still remains, however, a large num- 
ber of occupations where some form of apprenticeship is 
required, or its place must be taken by technical educa- 
tion—or both must be worked in complement to each 
other. These are occupations to which sub-division of 
labour cannot be applied to any great extent and to 
which machinery has not brought a revolution in methods. 
In regard to these occupations, what is to be the 
attitude of education ‘authorities? In various con- 
tinental cities trade schools equipped with a com- 
pleteness that the British public fails to realise 
boldly set out to provide youths with a technical educa- 
tion which is intended to render an apprenticeship un- 
necessary. It is claimed that students leaving them can 
obtain work outside, and commence earning wages at 
once. ‘They are said to be somewhat slower at first than 
men trained entirely in workshops, because of the more 
studious methods of the schools; but by means of their 
all-round training they soon overtake the others, who 
have been accustomed only to routine work. In this coun- 
try, however, any attempt to control the means of entry to 
the trades which the element of skill has hitherto pre- 
served in the possession of organised bodies of workmen 
would meet with severe opposition, and it is distinctly 
necessary in the interests of education that every step 
taken should be taken with the friendly approval of those 
now engaged in the trades concerned. 1 am firmly con- 
vinced that no system which fails to take into account 
the attitude of the trade organisations with a view to their 
friendly co-operation can succeed in this country, whatever 
may be the experience in Germany, Switzerland, or e!se- 
where. How, then, can this co-operation be obtained? 
To enable an answer to be given tu this question cne 
must first inquire how the operations of technical educa- 
tion authorities are likely to conflict with the organisations 
of skilled workmen. ‘To put it shortly and bluntly, the 
organisations referred to have hitherto maintained their 
standard of wages and conditions of employment mainly 
by controlling the number admitted. Without action 
in this direction the skilled employments would inevitably 
have suffered through unbridled competition. It is only 
right and fair that in organising technical education so 
as to meet modern requirements no action should be 
taken which needlessly operates to the injury of the legiti- 
mate purposes of trade organisations. On the other 
hand, the trade organisations have shown in all cases 
where they have been called into consultation a desire 
te work in harmony with the educational forces of the 
day. Systems of apprenticeship should be maintained 
where they still exist, and where possible extended. In 
all skilled occupations apprenticeship offers many advan- 
tages, and when supplemented by technical training those 
advantages are materially increased. To secure the esta- 
blishment of schemes founded upon the concurrent ad- 
vantages of both, education committees must engage to 
limit the number of apprenticeship students in consulta- 
tion with the existing organisations of employers and 
workmen. 

In Bradford this is done.already in some trades. In 
these trades—smiall ones as yet, I admit—the employers 
apprentice their youths under conditions which entail at- 
tendance at the classes at the technical schools part of 
the day, and at the workshops for the remainder. This is 
done with the complete assent of both employers and 
workmen's organisations. A plan of this kind not only 
secures the good will of the parties whose interests are 
likely to be affected, but it tends to increase the usefulness 
and extend the practice of apprenticeship in a manner 
calculated to give the advantages of expert teaching to all 
who belong to the trade. 
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In this way both technical education and ap- 
prenticeship may be recommended by _ successful 
practice to public appreciation, and the tendency 
will be to extend the joint advantages to all occu- 
pations where the apprenticeship system has broken 
down, not through sub-division of labour, but through the 
practice of engaging “ improvers ” and boys for the sake of 
cheapness. ‘The union of theory and practice in a com- 
bined system of the kind here suggested would, I am con- 
vinced, make it possible to elevate craftsmanship to a 
higher level than is possible by either system if carried 
out alone. The object of the teacher should be 
to train the mind of every pupil to conceive, plan, and 
execute—not some to conceive and plan and others to 
execute; disaster lies that way. The real importance of 
this axiom was made manifest to me during an inspection 
of the School of Industrial Art at Geneva, where students 
are taught to work in iron, wood, stone, or metal, and 
to model for bronze figures. All were taught to conceive 
and to plam. Gardens there were, in which flowers were 
allowed to grow as near the wild state as possible. In 
these gardens the workers on all the materials named 
spent part of their time taking their sketches of the form 
and colour from the flowers and foliage as they grew. 
The human form at another period provided the subject 
of inspiration for all alike, irrespective of the materials 
which they were afterwards to be engaged upon. Then 
the worker at some part of the school day, or week, pro- 
ceeded to form a design from flower, foliage, and figure 
in such harmony as the quality of his faculties, imagina- 
tive and other, would permit. Afterwards he took chisel, 
hammer, or other requisite tool and proceeded to work 
out his conception in whatever material he had pre- 
viously selected. Contrast this method with our 
English one of teaching some to design and others to 
execute. Take twenty pupils and educate them all for 
designers. One of the twenty may possess and develop 
sufficient fertility of conception to nt him to be set apart 
for the purpose. But what of the other nineteen? They 
have not learned even to be good workmen. Too much 
has been expected of them, and they have failed. They 
may therefore be without a means of livelihood, or even 
worse they may be engaged in the production of designs. 
This comes of trying to divorce practice and theory. 
What of the other plan? Regard all the twenty 
as potential possessors of the highest and best. 
Teach them at least to execute what they can 
see and conceive. Result—every one of the twenty is at 
least a craftsman, better equipped for the execution of 
good work than either theory or practice separately could 
have made him. In short, the risk of failure has been 
reduced to a minimum. 

My own belief is that the time wil! come when all the 
youth of the land will serve their time in the State’s work- 
shop schools exclusively. Until then I regard the com- 
bination indenture covering part time in technical school 
and part time in private employment under the joint super- 
vision—so far as the indenturing arrangements are con- 
cerned—of education committee, employer, and organised 
fellow workman as the best solution of the difficulties 
which attend the transition period. 

F. W. Jowett. 





FROM A LONDON NOTE-BOOK. 
ST. PAUL'S. 


T. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL is to me the least genial 
S of cathedrals, the léast kindly. It has neither ten- 
derness nor mystery. I would not call it exactly hard and 
churlish, like some of the white-washed Lutheran temples : 
it is simply so much noble masonry without sympathy. 

Wren, of course, had no religion: one sees that in 
every church he built. He was a wonderful architect ; 
he heaped stone on stone as no Englishmen has ever 
done, before or since ; one feels that he must have known 





by inspired prevision exactly how the smoke and fog of 
the future would affect his favourite medium; but he had 
no religion, no secret places in his soul, no colour. His 
churches are churches for a business man, and a success- 
ful one at that: not for a penitent, not for a perplexed and 
troubled soul, not for an emotional sufferer. Poor people 
look out of place in them. Wren’s churches are for 
prosperity. 

To make satisfying exteriors—especially to make the 
right spires—was Wren’s happy destiny. He never, or 
almost never, failed here. Within, his churches for the 
most part are merely consecrated, comfortable rooms: 
without, they are London’s most precious, most magical 
possession. At first they may not please ; but—and espe- 
cially if one studies the city from a height—one comes to 
realise their beauty and their extraordinary fittingness. On 
a bright day of scudding clouds, such as I remember in 
January of this year, when I was sitting in a room at the 
highest point of the Temple, the spire of a Wren church 
can have as many expressions, can reflect as many moods, 
as a beautiful and intelligent woman. I was watching 
St. Bride’s with absolute fascination as it smiled and 
frowned, wondered and understood. 

St. Paul's, of course, can hardly be ranked with 
Wren’s churches at all: it is so vast, so isolated. It is 
too vast for human nature’s daily needs in its present 
Anglican hands. The Roman Catholics, by their incense, 
their confessionals, their constant stream of worshippers, 
their little side chapels, their many services, and, perhaps 
most of all, by their broken light, bring down even their 
largest cathedrals to reasonable dimensions, so that one 
does not feel lost in them. They might humanise St. 
Paul's. But as it is St. Paul’s is a desert: nothing is 
dene for you; and its lighting is almost commercial. The 
dominant impression it conveys is of vastness : one emerges 
with no hush on one’s soul. 

St. Paul’s should, I think, be loved from a distance ; 
an interview should not be courted. The triumph of St. 
Paul’s is that, vast and serene, it broods protectively over 
the greatest city in the world, and is worthy of its office. 
The dome is magnificent: there is nothing finer: and that 
to me is St. Paul’s—a mighty mothering dome; not cold 
aisles and monstrous groups of statuary, not a whispering 
gallery and worried mosaics, not Americans with red guide 
books and typists eating their lunch. All that I want to 
forget. 

St. Paul’s best appeal, true appeal, is external. It has 
no religious significance to me: it is the artistic culmina- 
tion of London city, the symbol of London. And as such 
it is always thrilling. One of the best near views is from 
the footbridge from Charing Cross to Waterloo; one of 
the best distant views is from Parliament Hill. By no 
effort of imagination can one think of London without it. 

Yet go to St. Paul’s one must, if only to reverse this 
view and see London from its dome. On a clear day, 
which in London means a windy day, you cannot have a 
more interesting sight than this great unwieldy city from 
the ball of its sentinel cathedral—all spread out on every 
side, with a streak of river in the midst: all grey and busy 
right away to the green fields. 

To trace the great roads from this height is the most 
interesting thing here. For it is pleasant to think that 
all the roads, even of the crowded congested business 
centre, take one in time into the country, into the world, 
right to the sea. In time, for example, Ludgate-hill is 
going to be Fleet-street, and Fleet-street the Strand, and 
the Strand King William-street, and so on to Leicester- 
square and Coventry-street and Piccadilly ; and Piccadilly 
leads to Hounslow and Staines and the West of England. 
Behind us is Cannon-street, which leads to London Bridge 
and the Borough High-street, and Tabard-street to Wat- 
ling-street and Gravesend and Rochester and the Kentish 
coast: or via London Bridge and the Borough High-street 
to Newington-causeway, to Clapham, Epsom, Leatherhead, 
and Dorking to the Sussex coast; or through Guildford 
to the Hog’s Back and Hampshire; Cheapside leads to 
Cornhill and Leadenhall-street and Aldgate, and Aldgate 
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to the Whitechapel-road and Romford, Brentwood, Chelms- 
ford and the East ; Bishopsgate leads to Edmonton, Hod- 
desdon, Cheshunt, Ware, and the North-East; the City- 
road leads to Islington, Highgate, and the North; and 
Cheapside to Holborn, Oxford-street, the Edgware-road, 
St. Albans, and the North-West. From the ball of St. 
Paul’s one can follow all these roads for a little way on 
their great journeys. 

A few years ago such eventualities were not con- 
sidered as they now are, the Londoner associating liberty 
only with the rail. But now that the motor-car has come, 
the road has returned to its own again not only in fact 
but in our thoughts. No motorist thinks only of the por- 
tion of road that he happens to be on: he looks ahead 
and thinks of its course and destination. This is good. 
‘This is one of the best things that the motor has done. 
Compared with such an enlargement of vision, such a 
quickening of the imagination, its speed is unimportant: 
the motor’s great achievement is its gift of England to the 
English, the home counties to the Londoner. 

It is in St. Paul’s that our great soldiers and sailors 
and painters are commemorated. The painters are 
modest ; but the monuments to the warriors are large and 
florid (rather like the Dutch), usually personifying the hero 
in action. Nothing is so wrong as for sculpture to per- 
petuate an arrested movement: great art, and particularly 
memorial art, treats of repose; but the sculptors of St. 
Paul’s, the Bacons, and Bailleys, and Westmacotts, did not 
think so, and we therefore have Sir Ralph Abercromby for 
ever falling from his horse, and Sir John Moore for ever 
being just lowered into his grave, though not at all as the 
poem describes. Latterly, however, taste has improved, 
for the Wellington monument has dignity and tranquillity, 
while Lord Leighton’s sarcophagus is beautiful. 

The old rule which seems to have insisted upon every 
statue being eight feet high, although doubtless a wise 
one in so large a building, leads to some rather quaint 
effects: as when one comes suddenly upon a half-naked 
Colossus of truculent mien, fit opponent for Hacken- 
schmidt, and finds the name of Samuel Johnson beneath it. 
Anomalies when in marble are so very noticeable. There 
seems to me to be another of a more serious nature in the 
bas-relief memorial to the officers and men of the 57th 
West Middlesex who perished in the Crimea and New 
Zealand, the subject of which is Christ comforting the 
mourners: for the logician might so easily point out that 
had the law of Christ not been broken the cause of mourn- 
ing would not have existed. One’s feeling is that Christ 
should not be here: it is not so much over dead soldiers 
as over the living that He must mourn. But every church 
which, like St. Paul’s, glorifies war and warriors, is of 
course in a very delicate position. England is, however, 
the last country in which to say so. 

E. V. Lucas. 





ON THE VERGE OF THE CORRUPT 
PRACTICES ACT. 
Il].—Tue LANDOWNER’s SCREW. 


HE claim of greater independence for the tenant 
arouses the bitterest feelings among those wedded 

to the old ideal. There is so much that is desirable 
and pleasant in the intercourse between farmers and land- 
lords that the very suggestion of any possible harm in it 
seems to them to savour, not merely of revolutionism, 
but of base suspicion and gross ingratitude. Such 
a charge excites greater hostility than those to which re- 
ference has been made in previous chapters. Those who 
apologise for the old system are not greatly disturbed by 
the charge of lavish expenditure on gaining popularity ; 
for this seems to them innocent, and not out of harmony 
with their conception of what rural society ought to be. 
Nor are they moved to any marked resentment when 
wealthy people are accused of refusing to deal with 
Liberal tradesmen, or of dismissing Liberal workmen; 
for this practice they regard as natural, inevitable, indeed, 





as something like a duty; the existence of Radical lean- 
ings being visited with a quasi-moral condemnation, as 
involving inherent faults of disposition. But it is very 
different when the conduct of the landlord as such is 
criticised. To insinuate that dear Mr. A., such a good 
man in every way, is not perfectly just to his tenants, 
when he takes so much trouble about them and does so 
much for them; when he is always on such excellent 
terms with them (except, of course, that objectionable 
Radical B.—but then he is such a surly and suspicious 
character)—this strikes them as something profoundly 
offensive. In their indignation at its odious character, 
they exaggerate the charge itself. They imagine an at- 
tack to be made on the personal character of a whole 
class; and they quote triumphantly, as a complete and 
crushing refutation, single instances of proper and unim- 
peachable behaviour on the part of an individual here 
and there with whom they happen to be acquainted. 

It is thus necessary to define more closely what is the 
contention here put forward. It is not that the majority 
of landowners fail to reach the publicly accepted standard 
of respect and consideration for tenants. Here and there 
there are those who fall below it. But the charge is this: 
that the ordinary standard is a low one, and that, where it 
is acted upon by a powerful class, honesty and democracy 
are alike menaced. It may be that all classes share the 
standard, and that it is not peculiar to landowners. But 
the point is that, while in ordinary cases the standard is a 
matter of indifference, it becomes positively harmful when 
it dictates the actions of those who can bring pressure to 
bear on the daily lives of their dependents. 

The desire to escape displeasing the landlord, even 
in the smallest degree, is, in truth, a most important 
factor in influencing the tenant’s conduct. There are 
miany ways in which, according to the popular opinion, 
such displeasure may be visited, Immediate eviction is 
the strongest and most obvious ; but, for that very reason, 
it does not often take place. This fact is utilised by those 
who deny the existence of the pressure here spoken of to 
prove their point. Immediate eviction, however, is not 
the only thing, it is not even the main thing, which the 
tenant fears. Later on, he thinks, some slight disagree- 
ment will arise between him and kis landlord, or a possible 
competitor for the tenancy may come upon the scene. 
Very little will suffice to turn the scale one way or the 
other. Without anything being said, perhaps even with- 
out anything being thought, about the election, the mere 
fact of the political disagreement may lose him his 
tenancy. Or the anticipated injury may be of an even 
smaller kind. The tenant who is a political supporter 
and sympathiser is expected, let us say, to get his roof 
mended in good time before the rainy weather. He 
whose relations with his landlord have been ruffled by 
political disagreement will have fo wait, likely enough, 
till the letter of his lease requires it. 

Where there is so much smoke, it is incredible that 
there should be no fire. In point of fact, the tenant’s fear 
apr>ars to the careful observer to be well founded. Why, 
if it is not, do landowners openly emphasise the import- 
ance which they attach to political agreement between 
themselves and their tenants? 

The point is driven home in various ways. Some- 
times it is done by public declaration. 

Lord Alington, speaking on the relations between 
himself and his tenants, is reported to have said on 
February 2, 1905, that “it was impossible for him in the 
present state of events to look upon any Radical (the 
policy of whose party was one of spoliation) as a friend of 
his.” 

Colonel Kenyon-Slaney, according to the newspapers, 
wrote to a gathering of his tenants: “It will be recognised 
that while one of my tenants finds his chief occupation 
in denouncing landlords and abusing the system under 
which land is occupied, while at the same time he has not 
sufficient self-respect to give up the holding ke occupies, 
it makes it difficult and unpleasant for me to come to 
such gatherings, or to exchange ideas with my tenants.” 
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In the state of dependence which exists such utter- 
ances have immense weight. The result is plain. The 
tenants are shrewd enough to take note of these generali- 
tes, to apply them to the practical details of their con- 
duct, and to infer that they are not likely to be made 
without being acted upon. 

Other methods are personal canvassing by the land- 
owner, his agent, or the members of his family; sending 
canvass-cards or posters to tenants; the presence of the 
landowner or his agent, during a great part of the polling- 
day, at the place of voting; and, finally, distinct intima- 
tions to the tenant that his tenancy is precarious unless 
he votes as he is told. 

But all this, it may be contended, is evidence merely 
of a kindly interest—a desire to inspire right political 
opimions in those with whom one has special opportunities 
of coming into contact. This line of defence, however, 
breaks down, for instances are brought to light, from time 
to time, in which the threat, veiled or open, is put into 
practice. Few though these instances may be, they 
imply the presence of many more which are not discovered. 
Even if they did not, they are enough in themselves to 
supply the basis for the widespread fear of which I have 
spoken, 

The case of Mr. Fred Horne, which recently at- 
tracted some attention, is in point. If the Press reports 
are to be trusted, his landlord, Colonel Kenyon-Slaney, 
on the occasion of a rent audit dinner, sent to his tenants, 
to be read out by his agent, the letter from which I have 
quoted above, referring to Mr. Horne’s political opinions 
and suggesting that if he had “ sufficient self-respect ” he 
would “ give up his holding.” Mr. Horne wrote in reply 
that he was perfeotly satisfied with his tenancy at Hinning- 
ton, and had no objection to holding land under a man 
with whose political opinions he could not agree; but 
that if his presence was objectionable he would, in order 
to save annoyance, waive his right to notice, and give up 
the farm, which he had occupied for fifteen years, at once. 
This the Colonel accepted. When his agent met Mr. 
Horne to arrange the matter a memorandum was drawn 
up, and accepted by the former, stating that they entered 
on the business on the understanding that he had no wish 
to leave the farm, but that Colonel Slaney objected to his 
presence at Hinnington. 

Another story turns on a question of ecclesiastical 
rather than of political opinion, but the rural mind does 
not draw a hard and fast distinction between the two. It 
is recorded in the Wiltshire Advertiser for October 26, 
1905. Mr. A. W. Perren, a tenant-farmer, received the 
following letter from the Misses M. Margaret Niven and 
Isabel G. Niven, who, writing on September 26, from 
The Grange, Marden, near Devizes, say : 

“You are aware that when you took our farm we 
expressly stated that we wished to have a Churchman as 
tenant, and that we had refused to let to more than one 
farmer because they honestly confessed tKey were Dis- 
‘senters. As you no longer fulfil the conditions on whiich 
we let you the farm, we have expected that you would 
yourself offer to give it wp, but since you show no sign 
of doing this, we hereby give you notice to leave our farm 
and farm premises at Michaelmas, 1906.” 

It cannot be said that these ladies were exacting any- 
thing more than the pound of flesh which was their due. 
Still, even if they had done nothing more than make opinion 
the test of fitness for tenancy, they must have impressed 
on the neighbourhood, with considerable force, the 
dangers of outspokenness and the advantage of a sub- 
servient attitude of mind in those who depend upon the 
favour of their superiors. And the effect of the story 
will not end there. The Wiltshire farmers are not likely 
to investigate closely the exact cause of the eviction. 
The fact itself is sufficiently eloquent, and the lesson 
will not be lost. 

Mr. Kenward, of 16, Chandos-street, Hereford, 
writes on February 7, 1906, immediately after the last 
General Election: “In the City of Hereford to-day I 
met a friend of mine who has cultivated a farm of about 





350 acres for the past twelve years. During that time 
the condition of the farm has been much improved. To- 
day he tells me he kas received notice to quit the farm, 
and the owner assigns no reason for his action. There 
seems to be only one explanation, and that is the fact 
that he is a convinced Liberal and during the election 
gave his support to the candidature of the present Liberal 
member.” 

In Hampshire a tenant wrote to a friend on February 
9, 1906: “I am leaving F. (naming his farm) next month, 
having notice from K. (naming the Unionist candidate) 
without any explanation. I have been here fifty-five 
years, and generations back over four hundred years.” 

Nor are such evictions confined to agricultural tenan- 
cies. A peculiarly flagrant case occurred in 1897 in a 
London division, in which sixteen tenants were cleared 
out to make way for more submissive persons. 

From the nature of the case, definite examples -an 
only be quoted where actual loss of tenancy takes place. 
Oppressive acts of a more trifling character, whether they 
consist in commission or Omission, are such as it is 
difficult to describe with accuracy. The reports, there- 
fore, do not reach the degree of certainty which I have 
regarded as indispensable. But it is a long way from 
turning a tenant out of his tenancy to treating him in an 
obliging and generally friendly manner. Between the 
two liés a wide region of possible pressure. If the ex- 
treme measure is sometimes taken, it may be presumed 
that measures of a less drastic character are at any rate 
not less frequent. 

CHarLEs RODEN BuXTON. 





TWINSES. 
I. 


TCHILCOT, Wilts, has been described as: Down 

a hill and round a corner. Down the hill are 

the boxy, creeper-covered houses of the village gentlefolk. 
Round the corner are Etchilcot Brook and the labourers’ 
cottages, some on the road and some behind, all facing 
different ways. Down the hill Etchilcot is very clean, 
bright, and hot. Round the corner it is unclean, 
huddled, and damp. Nellie Giles lives round the corner. 

One summer's day the air was shimmering with heat. 
A very old woman, wearing a woollen bonnet and shawl, 
and bowed with rheumatics, shuffled round the corner. 
Her stick tap-tapped on the empty silent road. The 
hill, with sunshine blazing on its whiteness, was much 
too hot for such an old woman. Grandmother Giles 
(this is Nellie Giles’s husband's mother) stopped a moment 
or two, breathing hard, mumbling, dribbling a little, and 
leaning on her stick. Then she hailed a woman who is 
hanging out clothes to dry. : : 

“T jest been up Piggy Lane to break it to our Mary 
as our Nellie got twins—boys as won't be no use till they 
be out to work. 'Tis so bad. She hadn't hardly got 
enough for one, an’ now she'll want two lots o’ clothes, 
an’ all.” 

“Law, Mrs. Giles!” said the other woman, cheer- 
fully. “You must try and bear up. P’raps "twill Please 
the Almighty to smile down and take one on ’em. 


II. 


Grandmother Giles was nearly weeping. Neverthe- 
less, she toiled up on the hill until she came level with 
the discreet house of that pious retired tradesman whose 
bounty keeps the church, the Sunday schools, the insti- 
tute, the churchyard, the club, the mission, and the 
magazine all going. There she rested again. 

A man leant over the wall above her head. “ ’Ullo, 
Mrs. Giles, ow be ’ee? "Ot? 

Mrs. Giles gathered together all her forces before 
replying: “S’ thee know poor Nellie Giles got twins— 
boys ?” ued 
* Well,” said the man “’er wanted a bwoy, didn 
er? ” 
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“Yes, ’er did that; but ’er didn’ want two.” 

“Well, ’er must put up wi’ ’em now ’er’s got em.” 

Mrs. Giles meditated aloud: “ An’ ’ers got five 
girls a 





Suddenly she lifted up her stick and pointed up the 
road with it, at an old man who came out of one gate 
with a wheelbarrow and went in at another. 

“An’ that ther’ man,” she said with pride aid 
astonishment, “an’ that ther’ man, as went along ther’, 
wer ’er father!” 


III. 


The eldest of Nellie Giles’s five girls ran into the 
cottage, stumbled over one of several half-starved cats, 
and said: “——— the cat!” In the same tone of voice 
she shouted at the foot of the stairs: “ Ou-er moth-ther! 
The freckly Miss Dawkins be comin’ ‘long the road w 
the magazines.” 

An answering voice from upstairs shouted: “ Voilut. 
Yer. I wants ’ee.” 

But Miss Violet Giles was already back, trying to 
dam up Etchilcot Brook, and the voice upstairs con- 
tinued: “Voilut, y’ little varmint! Ill warm ’ee when 
I d’ get up!” 

When, however, the freckly Miss Dawkins asked 
Violet how her mother did, the child curtsied and re- 
pliee very civilly: “Yes’m. She’s doin’ nicely, thank 
ye kindly, mum. And they’s bov twinses.” 

Violet, civil child and sister of twinses, received 
one penny. 

IV. 

Miss Dawkins, known to the poor people by her 
many small benevolences, and above all by her freckles, 
is a lady with a very rapid manner of speech and a very 
inconsequent flow of ideas. She groped her way up the 
ccttage stairs, nearly dropping her bundle of Church 
Magazines. She also knocked her head. 

“Law, Miss; who’s ha’ thought to see you! P'raps 
you'll find yourself a chair. "Tis twinses, and I be in 4 
confusion like.” 

Miss Dawkins was pleased to sit in the centre of the 
room, her skirts well tucked round her, for Nellie €:les’s 
bedroom was reputed, rightly or wrongly, among dis- 
trict visitors to contain inhabitants other than human. 
In one corner of the stuffy little place were a mattress 
and a heap of bedclothes—Mr. Giles’s temporary resting 
place. In another corner was the bed now occupied by 
the twinses. In another corner was the bed, now occu- 
pied by the twinses, of the Misses Violet, Evelyn, cnd 
Lilian Giles. There was indeed confusion. It was Nel!*2 
Giles, on the big bed, her bright dark eyes, black hair 
and red cheeks—her jolly round face—who seemed, so 
to speak, to hold the room together. 

“You'd like to look at ‘em, Miss. Fine babies they 
be, both as big as one.” 

The freckly Miss Dawkins took peep. 

“My sister always says I like cats and dogs best, 
Mrs. Giles.” 

“Oh, Miss.” 

“And how are you managing, Mrs. Giles? I’ve 
brought you your magazine, you see—killed two birds 
with one stone.” 

“T don’ know how I shall manage, Miss. I be 
givin’ Mrs. Ash a shillin’ this week to come in marnin’s 
and get the children off to school, and to come in evenin’s 
and get Giles his supper, and to do a bit o’ cleanin’ in 
the day. I don’ like bein’ up here at all, at all. I don’ 
trust nobody but myself to do me own house; ’tain’t the 
same; but there, Miss, what can a body do when they 
has twinses?” 

“T’m glad to see, Mrs. Giles, you’ve got them in a 
separate bed. There have been so many dreadful cases 
of overlying in the newspapers lately—mothers waking 
up in the morning and finding their children dead under- 
neath them.” 





“Good gracious, Miss! Perty dears. But that 
ain’t ’xactly what for I done it, an’ I never see’d any- 
body else as has. You see, Miss, when I d’ put ’em 
both on one side o’ me, I can’t manage ‘em both, layin’ 
down like, and they d’ make each other cry; and if I has 
‘em one on each side o’ me, then when I d’ try and turn 
one way (my poor back bein’ tired) I d’ squeeze one on 
‘em ‘an’ makes he squall, and when I d’ turn t’other 
si’> I d@’ lay on tother on ’em, an’ makes he squall, too; 
and my poor head can’t stand both on ’em at once; so 
I says to our Voilut, she got to turn out o’ her bed. 

. You won't tell the orficer we be overcrowded, 
will you, Miss? I’m sure I don’ know where we should 
go if they was to turn us out, and we be nine in fam’ly 
now.” 

“Yes, just so. I’ve brought you your magazine, 
Mrs. Giles.” 

“Thank ’ee kindly, Miss. I d’ always look forard 
to that, don’ I, Miss? If so be you'll look in under the 
little chaney man on the mantelshelf, as Giles says is 
like the vicar, savin’ your presence, you'll find the penny 
there waitin’ for ’ee.” 

Mrs. Giles lay quiet a moment before saying con- 
fidentially: “What d’ worrit me, miss, that I ain't got 
the money for Mrs. Teddington’s blanket club an’ the 
rent as well; an’ if I borrows a bed o’ old Mrs. Giles for 
Voilut, an’ lets the twinses have Voilut’s bed, then I 
sha’n’t have blankets for it wi’out the club blankets. 
You don’t think, Miss, you could get Mrs. Teddington 
to break the rules a bit, seein’ ’tis twinses?” 

I’m afraid she can’t. You see, each pair of 
blankets costs seventeen shillings. You give twelve 
shillings and Mrs. Teddington the other five, as it is. 
If she made an exception for you, everybody would ex- 
pect the same, and there’s no knowing where it would 
end. It costs her a lot of money now.” 

“Yes, Miss; I s’pose it costises a power 0’ money ; 
an’ as I can’t have rent an’ blankets too, I must keep the 
rent, so near rent day, an’ all.” 

“I’m afraid that is so, Mrs. Giles. But I'll send 
along a little soup and a rice pudding with an egg in it. 
Good afternoon, Mrs. Giles. We all ought to be thrifty. 
Has the vicar called yet? Good afternoon.” 

No socner had Miss Dawkins gone than Nellie 
Giles said something to this effect: “Dang her ol’ soup 
an’ her rice puddin’s wi’ eggs in ’em! She might ha’ 
stumped up for they blankets, seein’ as ’tis twinses.” 


V, 


tiardly four days after the birth of the twinses, 
Nellie Giles was getting up in haste. Violet assisted her 
angry mother. 

“Did you say, Voilut, as you saw Mrs. Ash a-takin’ 
they ther’ best pair o’ sheets out o’ the house?” 

“Yes, mother, I saw her, I did, mother, takin’ of ’em 
when she’d finished up here; and I said as I'd tell my 
mother, and she put ’em back in the drawers and said 
she were only lookin’ at ’em ’cause they was beautiful 
stitched ; and she did look at I, fit to frighten any- 
one——~” 

“T’'ll tell her what I thinks on her, stealin’ people’s 
best sheets when they’s laid by wi’ twinses. I’ve a-heard 
of her doin’s afore this day, an’ I'll tell everybody, I 
will. Gettin’ me up when I hadn’t ought to. Mrs. Ash! 
Good Lor’! Who's she, I'd like to know? A common 
thief, that’s what she is!” 

Followed by Violet, Nellie Giles walked rapidly 
off to Mrs. Ash’s gate. 

“Mrs. Ash, a word wi’ you! Mrs. Ash!” 

“Law, Mrs. Giles! How clad I be to see ’ee ’bout 
so soon!” 

“You bad, wicked woman! Didn’ you——” 

It must suffice to say that the conversation which 
followed was both long-winded and strong. Mrs. Ash’s 
honesty and the state of Mrs. Giles’s house, children 
and emaciated cats were both called in question; and the 
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virtues and vices of all their known relatives were dis- 
cussed. When it was over, neither side victorious, Mrs. 
Giles retired, saying to Violet: “ Jest thee go ’n look to 
they blesséd twinses, Voilut. I feel as ther’s nothing ’Il 
do I so much good as a pint o’ old beer. Sheets and 
blankets! I'll have sheets and blankets to make her 
beastly face turn blue, an’ [’ll pay into Mrs. Teddington’s 
blanket club, an’ I'll tell Mrs. Teddington why, an’ I'll 
let the rent take care on itself, I will.” > 

All these things Nellie Giles did. 

VI. 
She did not go to bed again—not as a mother of 
twinses. She bustled about, put her house in compara- 
tive order, and worried about the rent she had paid into 
the blanket club. 

Quarter day came and passed. “’Tisn’t like she'll 
forget us altogether,” said Nellie Giles, talking to herself 
of Mrs. Whitton, the landlady. She did not dare tell 
her husband about the difficulty. because he had said 
distinctly, both at home and at the Waggon and Horses, 
that one may have blankets, but one must have rent. 

Next day, however, she was, as she said, fair 


flabbergasted to see Mrs. Ash running up her garden 
path. 


“Mrs. Giles———” 
“Mrs. Maslen!” 
“ Here’s Mrs. Whitton a-comin’ round herself for the 
rents.” 

“Whatever shall I do. 
ain’t got it by five shillin’s.” 

Nellie Giles decided with the quickness of a born 
tactician. 

“Yer, Voilut; you show Mrs. Whitton up and tell 
her I be in bed wi’ twinses.” 

Then Nellie Giles ran upstairs and hopped into the 
unmade bed. Mrs. Whitton, arriving a moment or two 
later, found her there, with the clothes tucked up to 
her chin and the twinses, apparently, one on either side 
of her. 

“Law, mum! I didn’t think to see you yet, an’ I 
be that sorry, mum, I ain’t got the rent by five shillin’s, 
an’ I don’ know how to get it, seein’ as 
Wouldn’t you like to see ’em, mum, ” 

Without turning back the bedclothes at all, Nellie 
Giles poked the twinses out from underneath, up to the 
pillow, where they lay and cried. 

“°Tis hard for poor folks, mum, when you d’ expect 
one, which is bad, and two comes. If ’twasn’t for Miss 
Isabeller Dawkins sendin’ me soup and rice puddin’s wi’ 
eggs in ‘em, I don’ know what I should ha’ done.” 

“Well, ‘well, Mrs. Giles” (the squalling of the 
twinses was unbearable), “I'll take what you have, and 
you can pay the other five shillings next time—next time, 
mind.” 

“°Tis on the mantelshelf waitin’——- 

“Thank you. Good morning. I hope they'll do 
well.” 

“Good marnin’, mum. 
bless you.” 

A minute or less, and Nellie Giles was downstairs. 

“Wer's ’er gone, Voilut?” 

“She’s got up in her trap, mother, and drove off.” 
“Now if I don’t think I do desarve a glass o’ good 


J 


She'll be comin’ here and I 


’tis twinses. 


Thank ’ee, mum. God 


ale!’ 
Mrs. Giles and Mrs. Ash forthwith went off together 

to the Waggon and Horses. “A friend in need is a 

friend indeed,” said Nellie Giles. Peace was made. 


VIL. 


Next quarter day the rent was paid in full; for after 
Mr. and Mrs. Giles had received sundry benefits on 
account of the twinses, the Almighty did smile down, 
and He took both on ‘em, one with whooping cough and 
neglect, and the other with neglect and convulsions. 


STtrErHEN REYNOLDS. 





HARDYANA.* 


st HE stretch of country . « « herein de- 

scribed cannot be regarded as inferior to any 
scenery of the sort in the West of England or perhaps any- 
where in the kingdom. It is singular to find that a world- 
wide repute in some cases, and an absolute obliviousness in 
others, attach to spots of equal beauty and equal accessi- 
bility. The neighbourhood of . - teems with land- 
scapes whic, by a mere accident of iteration, might have 
been numbered among the scenic celebrities of the day.” 

So wrote Mr. Hardy in his preface to Vol. VII. ot the 
Wessex Novels, dated August, 1895. If the country to 
which he referred still enjoys any of the advantages or 
disadvantages of scenic obscurity, it is not for any lack of 
“iteration” since the day when these words were written. 
Indeed, the process of advertisement had already at that 
time made some way. Mr. Hardy was already at the head 
of the front rank of contemporary novelists. Books about 
his books—or, at least, the first of such, by a writer of 
some distinction—had already made their appearance. 
And it is onlv in the nature of things that the fame of the 
ccuntry about which he writes should have grown com- 
mcnsurately with the popularity of his novels. A map 
published at the end of each volume of his collected 
works, enabling his readers without difficulty to identify 
the scenes of his fiction with their originals, no 
doubt contributed to this result. Since then the “ Hardy 
country” has been “ written up” in all manner of publica- 
tions of the daily, weekly, and periodical order, illustrated 
and otherwise. The highways and byways of Wessex have 
been carried on the wings of the post to the four corners 
of the British Isles and to the Anglo-Saxon reading public 
overseas in innumerable picture-postcards. And the book 
now under review, by Walter Tyndale and Clive Holland, 
is only a further addition to the literature of the subject 
that has already appeared in book-form. 

Some of us may regret these consequences of Mr. 
Hardy’s work. It may be that birth or other chance of 
association has assigned to us for our own particular 
corner of the earth some one of the scenic lions of the 
land, so that we know something of the price that is 
paid for notoriety. So far as our concern is on behalf 
of the country itself and its natives, it is, no doubt, mis- 
placed. Wessex has been a mark for the invader ever 
since it can remember, and an invasion of tourists bring- 
ing with them money to the pocket of its inhabitants and 
variety, amenity and mild sensation to the social side 
of its life, may be reckoned an agreeable substitute for 
the inroads of Romans, English, Danes, and Normans, 
not to mention Monmouths and the more dreadful sequel 
to a Monmouth rising. It is not the professional dweller 
upon the land who objects to tourists and publicity. His 
sound stomach is proof against the vulgarity which they 
involve. It is the sentimental amateur, rooted to the 
soil only by the delicate feelers of a more or less arti- 
ficial association, who feels the breath of intrusion like 
a blight and is sickened by the easy familiarity with 
which the literary caterer retails the scenic intimacies of 
a country side. 

The individuals of this class who happen to be con- 
nected with any particular corner of the country are 
of course not numerous, and certainly need not be con- 
sidered, but there are many who sympathise with their 
conservatism. Few of us have not somewhere at the 
root of our nature some exclusive propensity which 
causes us to take pleasure in the existence of things that 
are enjoyed by the few, to rejoice in the unexploited. 
We like to think that there are still trout-streams acces- 
sible to the public but unvisited by the readers of the 
Field in general; restaurants in shy streets where the 
prices have not yet been spoiled by the rich, nor the 
quality of the wines and cookery by the many; old china 








* Wessex: painted by Walter Tyndale: described by Clive 
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still on the shelves of dressers not yet transferred from 
the farmhouse to the furniture shop or museum; Old 
English songs not yet set to accompaniments by Mr. 
Fuller Maitland; Old English ale not yet tasted and 
described by the professional Borrovian, etc., etc. Even 
if we are not fortunate enough to possess the secret of 
any of these good things, a sort of vicarious selfishness 
makes us enjoy the thought that they exist in privacy. 
And so we like to contemplate those portions of the map 
of our country which may still be marked with the grey 
shading that indicates scenic obscurity, and are conscious 
of a certain regret whenever a new area is picked out 
in purple by the pen of some popular author. 

Little exception need be taken, on any of the grounds 
that have been mentioned, to the book under review. Mr. 
Tyndale’s illustrations may be taken to be the raison d’étre 
of the work, seventy-five sketches of town and country, re- 
produced by the three-colour process, very bright and 
pretty, pleasing to the eye, and suggestive to the imagina- 
tion. The letterpress by Mr. Holland is full of informa- 
tion. R. L. Stevenson says that no human being ever 
spoke of scenery for more than two minutes, and concludes 
that we hear too much of it in literature. The inference is 
doubtful, but the warning, is, perhaps, a useful one, anJ 
Mr. Holland is evidently alive to the danger in question. 
His book contains a chapter on “ The Four Seasons of 
Wessex,” which might probably have been omitted for 
the above reason, but, except for this chapter, and one 
entitled “A Famous Fair and Some Wessex Types,” he 
has refrained from writing of the “creative” order. The 
last chapter gives a very comprehensive index to the 
scenes of Mr. Hardy’s novels, connecting them with their 
originals, and is illustrated by the map at the end of 
the book. Otherwise the book consists of ‘a perfectly 
straightforward historical and descriptive account of the 
principal towns of Wessex. 

Three Dorset Captains at Trafalgar is a book which 
may be alluded to not inappropriately under this head, in- 
asmuch as these naval heroes and the times with which 
they are associated figures no less prominently in the Mid- 
Wessex of Mr. Hardy’s creation than in the actual annals 
of the county of Dorset. The part played at Trafalgar by 
Captains Hardy, Bullen, and Digby was celebrated at 
Dorchester last year by a Nelson and Trafalgar exhibi- 
tion, at which these three names shared the honours 
with the greater name which is claimed by the Eastern 
Counties. The book, besides being the first life of 
Captain Thomas Masterman Hardy, is, perhaps, the 
most interesting of recent contributions to the life of 
Nelson. It contains a valuable collection of hitherto 
unknown Hardy letters, and, amongst other documents 
of interest, ‘a complete and accurate muster roll of the 
Victory on October 31, 1805, compiled from the stamped 
receipts of officers and men. 





ENGLISH OPERA AND OPERA IN ENGLISH. 


NDEFATIGABLE Mr. Charles Manners lately took 
the field once more against the legions of darkness 

who want neither an English opera nor opera in English ; 
and in the columns of a morning contemporary ke held 
forth with all his ancient vigour on the growing, pressing 
need for the one and for the other. With much that ke 
said no one can disagree; but all round there seems to 
be some little confusion in the terms employed. We want 
an English opera, and we want opera in English; but the 
two. are by no means necessarily the same thing. In fact, 
while an English opera is a pressing need of the English 
people, foreign opera sung in English, though desirable, 
is not a pressing need. In an English opera, a national, 
established, permanent English opera, lies the salvation 
of Englist music; but it cannot for a moment be con- 
tended that our salvation will come by way of a simple 
industrious translator. Mr. Manners or anyone else can 
play foreign opera with English words until all the 
theatres in England are filled, or emptied, without taking 
us far on the road to the thing we all desire. Foreign 





opera it is, and foreign opera it will remain, though 
Tristan and Siegfried and Briinnhilde and Isolde all 
mouth it in the broadest Cockney. 

The difference between the two may soon be realised. 
Granted certain conditions—which at first, by the way, 
appear nearly impossible—a ‘laborious person with some 
gitt of tongues and a little knowledge of music and the 
vocal art can sit down and translate, let us say, the words 
of Mozart’s Don Giovanni; Mr. Manners or some other 
impresario can stage the work and make the artists master 
the English words, and the thing is done—we would have 
opera in English. If not in the case of Don Giovanni, 
at any rate in the case of numerous other Italian, German, 
and French operas, the thing has been done; nightly Mr. 
Manners’s companies sing foreign opera to English words. 
But when we come to the establishment of a national 
English opera we have a very different and much more 
complex and difficult problem to face—to face, and alas! 
still to solve. We have talked about it for years ; speeches 
have been made, and articles and even books written, 
printed, and published; dozens of schemes have been 
brought forward; and the upshot of it all is—nothing. 
The speeches and articles and books are forgotten; not 
one of the schemes appeared practicable to the com- 
mercial British eye; and we are as far away from the 
goal as we were ten years ago without the hopes we then 
had to encourage us to specify and write articles and 
books. 

Yet the business seems a simple one. We want suff- 
cient money to buy a site and build an opera house, and 
to endow it handsomely enough to meet the deficiencies 
that would inevitably occur in the first years of the new 
institution’s existence, and might even occur from time to 
time later on. So stated, the matter is childlike: a very 
babe might go round with a bag and collect the cash, and 
a slightly older babe might see to the ‘choice of site, to 
the plans, the engagement of artists, and other minor 
details. As a matter of practice, the only babes willing 
to make some sort of rough start by gathering in sub- 
scriptions have not been trusted by the public, and with 
naughty infantile temper have been heard to remark that 
the public has no money to give for such a purpose. And 
there, precisely there, we rest at the present moment. 
A scheme suggested by an academic ring came to nothing 
because the public would not put its hand in its pocket 
for a halfpenny; Mr. Galloway's plan fell through because 
no one offered a farthing; Mr. Manners gave London a 
season of opera in English, promising the profits to an 
English opera fund, and there were no profits. Every 
bait has been tried and the popular fish won't bite. 
Jealousies, rivalries, mistrust,’ prevent the. musicians of 
this country joining in a unanimous appeal to the musical 
public; and if they did it is hard to believe the public 
would respond. 

If anything is to be done quickly, it can be done in 
only one way. If only any of His Majesty's Governments 
could realise it, opera is most emphatically a case for 
State aid. Our national opera will in the future be far 
too big and serious a concern to be left in private hands : 
the Academy with its powers of co-option, ought to warn 
us not to trust our music to any clique whatever. In the 
provinces, later, it will be for the various municipalities 
to set up and keep up opera houses, exactly as is done 
in Germany and France; to-day, in London, the nation, 
through the nation’s elected Government, should build 
and endow the national home of operatic art. The nation 
gives its millions for picture galleries and museums; with 
a light heart it gives a million and a half for a battleship 
that some skipper casts on the rocks as a child throws 
away a plaything it is tired of ; why, then, can the nation 
not give its thousands to help a noble form of art which 
needs only a chance to take root and flourish in this 
country, affording the higkest pleasure to many listeners 
and giving employment to many artists and work men and 
women? Governments, of course, never have any sense, 
especially in artistic matters, and the reply of any 


particular Government—if reply were vouchsafed—cer- 
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tainly would be that the English people do not want an 
opera, or they would show less apathy when Mr. Manners, 
for instance, offers them one. Our rejoinder would be that 
Mr. Manners is not a millionaire, that if he could run an 
opera in London at a loss for a few years he would even- 
tually make it self-supporting, and that, with an adequate 
building provided rent free and a moderate subsidy, things 
could be done on a scale which no private adventurer is 
such a fool as to attempt. The argument provided by 
the theatre against State opera is ridiculous; there is 
hardly any serious art in the theatre, burlesque and 
musical comedy are killing everything, and intelligent play- 
goers have long turned longing eyes towards the State 
Details of a State opera need not be repeated here ; it is 
sufficient to say that we could not do better than slavishly 
copy the Paris national opera. We would thus get at 
once the thing wanted: an opera open practically all the 
year round, an opera where works of all nationalities 
would be sung in English, and where gradually we should 
rear a breed of English artists to sing them, one from 
which British works would not be excluded on the simple 
ground that they are British. At present our composers 
do not write for the theatre, partly because they can’t, and 
partly because they know that their work will never be 
heard; and at present our singers do not often make fine 
operatic artists because they are not, like their foreign 
competitors, bred in the theatre, and because the field of 
employment is so restricted that it pays better to go in for 
concert work. All good things might come to pass if 
only we had a national opera; and it seems perfectly 
useless to wish for one. We might as well cry for the 
moon. <A temple for British art and British artists, crea- 
tive and interpretative, exists only in the region of dreams. 
Other countries have their temples; we have not one, nor 
seem likely to get it. 

Where the subject of opera sung in English touches 
and bears on an English opera is here: that in an English 
opera house all operas must be sung in English. In 
France opera is sung in French, in Germany in German, 
in Italy in Italian; and if we are told that our English 
aspirations are insular and chauvinistic, then our reply 
must be that we are insular and chauvinistic, that we do 
not wish to set up an asylum for foreign artists nor provide 
a hot-house for foreign exotics. Since Wagner ousted 
the old-fashioned opera in which no one tried to under- 
stand the meaning of the words because there was 
little or no meaning to understand, it has become more 
and more necessary that the meaning of the drama at 
least, if not the precise meaning of every sentence, should 
be understood. The simple intelligibility of the stories 
of Pagliacci and Cavalleria is the secret of half the 
success of those not very mighty works. If our com- 
posers are to give us truly national operas, expressive of 
our national character, voicing for us our own inarticulate 
thought and emotion and embodying our outlook on the 
strange pageant of life, they must use the tongue under- 
standed of the people. That matter will look after itself ; 
but for foreign works translations will be needed, and, to 
secure good translations, good translators. Most opera 
translations are woeful achievements. Rossetti laid it 
down as the first law of translating that a good poem 
should not be turned into a bad one. In the overwhelm- 
ing majority of cases the translator is afforded no oppor- 
tunity of doing this; indeed, it is well for him that the 
law does not read thus—that a bad poem must be turned 
into a good one. The ineptitude of most opera books 
staggers anyone not brought up in the atmosphere of old- 
fashioned opera. With such stuff nothing good can be 
done, but at any rate the translation can and should 
be adequate and practical; and the translator must be: 
(1) A linguist, master of the tongue he is translating 
from and that into which he is translating; (2) 
a musician who can read the score with the original 
words and understand exactly the use the composer 
makes of them ; and (3) a man of vocal knowledge and stage 
experience who can realise from the original exactly what 
kind of gestures the singers have to make at particular 





moments, can understand whether they will be facing the 
audience or the reverse, etc. This last qualification is a 
sine gud non, and has hitherto been disregarded. ‘To 
give singers squeaky vowels or hissing consonants on top 
notes, soft words when their backs are turned to the 
auditorium, awkward words when they are stooping or 
engaged in violent actions—all these sins have been com- 
mitted, and will continue to be committed until trans- 
lators learn the elementary stagecraft part of their busi- 
ness and know a little more about singing. I know one 
really good translation of a foreign libretto; the rest 
make one curse and laugh in a breath. It would repay 
one with time on his hands to make really good singable 
and, so to speak, actable translations of the standard 
operas; they are wanted, and his reward would be great. 

Perhaps we shall not get a national opera and com- 
petent translators and adapters immediately from Parlia- 
ment, nor heroic spirits like Mr. Manners; but it some- 
times has occurred to me that if by some lucky chance 
an English composer did make a hit with an English 
opera he might create the germ of the thing so much 
desired by taking a theatre of his own, following his first 
success by another either from his own or some other 
pen and gradually establishing a permanent institution 
which might eventually pass into the hands of the State. 
It is only a passing fancy; but no other scheme, however 
solid sounding, has yet won the confidence of musicians 
or public, and perhaps the hopelessly impracticable and 
fantastic may one day be carried out. 

Joun F. RUNCIMAN. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

LAUSE 4 is through the House of Commons, 

in a form which will, I suppose, emerge as a 
workable piece of machinery. It is certainly rather 
complicated, and the ballot is not a little puzzling. It 
will disclose some hard cases, but, after all, we can 
trust to our excellent English habit of working out 
even unpromising experiments in local government. 
The notion that there will be a dead set against 
the four-fifths schools is probably absurd. I don’t 
believe that five Catholic or Anglican schools 
entitled to the benefits of the clause will be denied 
them. The method is alittle hard and crude, and, of 
course, artificial. For example, there seems no reason 
why the bill should not make provision for cases in 
which the voluntary school will undertake to harbour 
its little minority of Dissenting children in a classroom 
and there give them the instruction they need. These 
are surely matters of adjustment, and the bill should 
be broad and flexible in its working. 

» * * * * 

Two questions of a different magnitude present 
themselves in contracting-out and the proposal to 
eliminate Clause 6, which limits compulsory attendance 
to the secular instruction. Contracting-out is doubly 
unpleasant. It permits a definite lowering of the 
educational standard, and it looks as if it must diminish 
the area of public control where even under the Act of 
1902 it had been enlarged. The new ‘“ State-aided 
schools” will be a nondescript institution. They will 
possibly not even bear the title ‘‘ public elementary 
school,” and in effect they certainly neutralise the 
universal provision of such schools which Clause 1 
nominally sets up. They may lapse into centres 
of dull obscurantism,  ill-found, _ ill-conducted. 
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One does not like to think that children must suffer 
because these sot-dzsant Christians, who seem to me to 
have rather eccentric ideas of the things in which 
religion essentially consists, cannot come to an agree- 
ment and are desperately afraid that each others’ 
creeds will poison other people’s children. With Mr. 
Birrell I disbelieve in the poisoning theory. My child- 
ren are not poisoned in the Church schools which 
they attend ; and though I would relieve the Noncon- 
formists of the pressure, mainly social and political, 
which lies on them in many single-school districts, I be- 
lieve theurban problem presents few practical difficulties. 
It is a pity, therefore, that with a view of avoiding the 
mandamus, that is to say the coercion ‘of a few 
objecting authorities, the door is thrown open to con- 
tracting-out. When once it is opened it is difficult 
to shut it. Let us hope, therefore, that public opinion, 
so powerful in these matters, will set steadily in the 
opposite direction. 
* * * * * 

Some Liberal members are rather seriously 
exercised in their minds as to the tendencies of our 
foreign policy. The visit of the fleet to Cronstadt is 
not popular, and no one expects it to be. I suppose it 
cannot now be averted, and yet I think there was a 
time when democratic and humanitarian feeling in 
England was far too strong to allow a formal associa- 
tion between a British Government and an organisation 
so deeply stained with the guilt of blood and tyranny 
as the Russian bureaucracy. As we get further away 
from the French Revolution, with its preaching of the 
creed of democracy, these instinctive feelings grow 
weaker, and the dangerous doctrine of continuity in 
foreign policy, linked as it is with the exclusive pursuit 
of purely material advantages for the nation, gains 
stronger hold on our statesmen. There is yet a third 
tendency, which is the departure from our old ‘‘ splen- 
did isolation.”” Now we have the modern Continental 
doctrine of alliances held up as if it were traditional 
English policy. It is nothing of the kind; it is a 
reversal of Victorian ideas. 

* * * * * 

Moreover, should there not be a distinction between 
Liberal and Tory policy in the matter even of 
rapprochements with Continental Powers? The French 
and the American understandings are cordially wel- 
comed here. But though we all rejoice in the prospect 
of better relations with the German people, we do not 
expect that even the visit of the German editors can 
obliterate the differences between German methods of 
government and policy and our own. Tolerably good 
relations with Germany are all that we can hope 
for in reason. So with Russia. A_ constitu- 
tional Russian Government would be extremely 
welcome in this country. But Liberals certainly think 
that no action on the part of our Ministry ought to have 
even the incidental effect of strengthening the present 
anarchic despotism at St. Petersburg. After all, 
Liberalism, whether in the Government or out of it, does 
stand for the assertion of definite human principles. 
One of them is the government of the people by the 
people, in place of the senseless oppression of them in 
the interests of a bad governing class. There may be 
general political reasons for desiring a better under- 
standing with Russia. But this is not the moment 
when such an understanding can be put before the 
public with much chance of cordial acceptance or, con- 





sidering the instability of the Russian Government, 

with a prospect of substantial advantage to this 

country. 
* o * * * 

As far as I can ascertain, the Ridgeway Commis- 
sion will be able to recommend a settlement of the 
constitutional question in the two conquered States 
which will practically be accepted by all parties. It 
will be based on manhood suffrage, will create at least 
sixty constituencies, and will give to Pretoria the 
balancing power. This probably means a British, but 
not necessarily a Progressive, Ze, a mining-house 
majority. The Responsibles will probably get a 
seat or two on the Rand, and the Labour Party 
may secure one or two ; so that it is doubtful whether 
the pro-Chinese party will be in a majority if the 
Boers maintain their existing attitude to the problem. 
The Responsibles have not definitely committed them- 
selves, and their leaders are cautious to the point of 
timidity ; but Mr. Hull, their most powerful man, is 
strongly anti-Chinese, and I think his attitude will 
govern that of his associates. 

* * * * * 

Who will be the Premier in such an assembly ? 
Possibly Sir Richard Solomon. He is moderate, con- 
ciliatory, very enlightened on the native question, a 
charming personality. But there is one great objection 
to him. He is strongly pro-Chinese, and | fancy that 
if the facts were known it would turn out that he has 
been a great obstacle in the path of the Government 
since it came into power, and that even Lord Selborne 
has been less wedded to the system whose evils must 
inevitably grow and grow till they affright the com- 
munity which suffers from them. But, after all, the 
Imperial Government must settle the Chinese question 
itself so far as the revival of anything approaching the 
Lyttelton Ordinance is concerned. Otherwise Sir 
Richard Solomon might well inaugurate the 
constitutional status in the Transvaal. General 
Botha would get on with him, and he cannot, 
save for Chinese labour, be called a mere echo 
of the magnates’ views. Let me, by the way, 
hasten to correct a statement of the /zmes corre- 
spondent that the Dutch in the Orange Colony accept 
the present Constitution. They are, of course, the 
keenest critics of it. It is one of the most extravagant 
Governments in the world ; it is completely unsuited 
in scale and habit to the resources of the colony. It 
seems impossible to get these ideas out of English-— 
men’s heads. But people who believe that Lord 
Milner’s schemes of land settlement are a success will 
believe anything. 

. * * * * 

If anything can ennoble the House of Lords Mr. 
Courtney’s elevation to it would achieve that feat. No 
such powerful and enlightened character has been 
added to the Peers in the lifetime of this generation. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


SHALL AND WILL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str,—I think, with all respect, the reviewer of The 
King’s English introduces gratuitous complications into 
what is straightforward enough. I have not my Speaker 
of the 2nd inst. beside me as I write, but he propounds a 
sentence of this type: “He says he will or shall do so and 
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so,” and he makes the “will” or the “shall” depend upon 
subtle distinctions of meaning. I think the whole 
apparent difficulty depends upon this, that the sentence 
propounded is an oratio obligua. In simple sentences the 
cases where “shall” in the third person is correct are, I 
presume, tolerably well understood, command, assurance, 
promise, and the like: “He shall do as I tell him,” “My 
servant shall do so and so for you,” “ Your orders shall be 
obeyed.” Now, I maintain that these (generally) simple 
rules should be followed in oratio obliqua. “I shall not 
live to see,” “He says he wll not live to see,” “I should 
not like,” ‘‘He says he would not like.” But many usually 
correct authors (e.g., Jane Austen constantly) use with the 
third person in oratio obliqua the “shall” and “should” 
of the first person in the oratio recta, and say, “He says 
he shall not live to see,” or “He says he should not like,” 
“He had told her he should miss her,” “She should tell 
everybody she saw how good-for-nothing he was” (the two 
last from Jane Austen). 

“Shall” for “will” with the second person in inter- 
rogative sentences (“Shall you go ?”) I am quite unable to 
account for, unless it proceeds from the notion that “ will” 
is to be avoided as the more dangerous auxiliary. 

Vitant dum stulti vitia, in contratria currunt.—Yours, 
etc., 


A. A. M. 
Glasgow, June 18, 1906. 


INTERNATIONAL VISITS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SIR,—Now that Whitsuntide is over and plans are 
being made for summer holidays, would you allow me to 
idraw the attention of your readers to the visits to Denmark 
and Sweden which have been arranged for next August. 
These visits are open to all who are interested in the life 
and institutions of these countries. The special features 
of the twelve days’ programme are the lectures on the 
country, its history, government, institutions, and literature, 
by lecturers who themselves are either among the leaders 
of the different movements, or else, as teachers or officials, 
have practical acquaintance with the different systems and 
institutions. These lectures, delivered without exception 
in English, form an up-to-date guide-book for all who are 
interested in national life or in social questions, with the 
additional advantage that, as questions are allowed, any 
difficulties can be solved on the spot. 

In connection with the lectures, visits are made to the 
most characteristic institutions of the country. Many 
travellers when visiting foreign countries are glad to see 
something of the institutions. They find an old-age pensions 
home, a model school, or co-operative dairy as interesting 
as the ruined castle or historical collection of the ordinary 
guide-book ; but the former are necessarily not so easy of 
access—apart from any organised visit, introductions and a 
knowledge of the language would be in many cases essential. 

These visits have been arranged with the purpose of 
supplying the necessary organisation. The kind co-opera- 
tion of many Danes has contributed to the success of the 
“Visits to Denmark,” now become an annual institution. 
This year an experiment on similar lines is to be made in 
Stockholm, under still more favourable conditions, as the 
Swedish Institute of Social Service has appointed a com- 
mittee to help in arranging and carrying out the pro- 
gramme, which includes lectures on “The Viking Age,” 
“The Rise of Democracy in Sweden,” “The Present 
Position of Politics and Parties,” “Co-operation in 
Agriculture,” “Stockholm as Municipal Owner,” “The 
Gothenburg System,” “The Ling System of Gymnastics,” 
“ Swedenborg,” etc., visits to the Nobel Institute, a Sloyd 
school, elementary and secondary schools, Upsala Uni- 
versity ; conferences at the Women’s Club, at the People’s 
House, arranged by Hjalmar Banting, leader of the Social 
Democratic Party, etc. 

The visit will open with a reception by the Swedish 
Committee, of which Professor Gerard de Geer, Rector of 
the Universitv of Stockholm, is the President, at the Viking 
Hall, in the famous open air museum of Skansen. 

The expenses of the Swedish visit need not exceed £11, 
the Danish fo. Arrangements are made for those who wish 
it to travel together, and lists of comfortable hotels and 
lodgings are provided.—yYours, etc., 


F. M. BuTLIN, Hon. Secretary and Organiser. 
Old Headington, Oxford. 














LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
LITERATURE AND DOGMA.* 


" HE relations of men of literary and philosophic 


genius to religious belief in Britain during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries” would be a 
more exact description of the extent and limits of Mr. 
Benn’s book than the title under which it has been pub- 
lished. It is not a history of Rationalism, but rather 
a “history of thought,” from a rationalistic standpoint, 
a ‘‘ history of thought” being the name conventicnally 
used to describe a collection of biographical criticisms 
on the great writers of a given epoch. Such, in effect, 
is Mr. Benn’s book. 

It isnot a history of Rationalism, because a history 
of Rationalism would record the great general causes 
making for the decline of belief in the supernatural. 
Of these causes the influence of writers of high-class 
literature is only one. Lecky’s His/ory of Rationalism 
has a better claim to the title, because it dealt with 
several of the social and economic causes making for 
change of opinion in the masses of men, who really 
care very little whether Wordsworth was or was not 
an orthodox Christian in 1800, or in what sense the 
author of John Inglesant believed in the divinity of 


Christ. Yet these are the problems which interest 
Mr. Benn and in which he is able to _ inte- 
rest his readers, partly by the natural viva- 


city and ingeniousness of his mind and partly by 
his habit of saying what he thinks about the 
people of whom he is writing: what Mr. Benn 
thinks often differs from what is usually thought, and 
still more often from what is usually said. Sometimes 
(as in his criticism of Lecky and in his remarks at the 
top of page 381 of Vol. II.) he dons the panoply of 
the enfant terrible. For which relief what reader of a 
‘* history of thought” will not be grateful? So there 
is a personality (I mean Mr. Benn’s own personality) 
in the book which makes it worth reading, however 
much or however little we may agree with the opinions 
so breezily expressed. 

Iam rather more agnostic than Mr. Benn as to 
the causes (and more particularly the books) which 
have produced a decay in the belief in the supernatural, 
as to the pace at which that decay has proceeded, 
and most of all as to the particular decades at which 
the decay was most rapid or 
potent. 


recrudescence most 
For example, | much doubt whether Francis 
Newman had so great an effect as is here ascribed to 
him. Iam convinced that the first fifteen years of the 
nineteenth century were not a period of toleration and 
liberal ideas in England (Vol. I., pp. 231-2). Here, 
again, is a suggestive but unprovable statement 
(Vol. II., p. 5). Mr. Benn speaks of Carlyle in 1840— 


. delivering his lectures on Hero-worship to enthusias- 
tic London audiences, probably not very different in theircom- 
position from those which a dozen years before had listened 
with equal enthusiasm to his friend Irving’s sermons on the 
approaching end of the world. One may perhaps measure the 
e“¢ance in general enlightenment by the distance between 


the respective points of view represented by the two 
northern prophets.” 


Perhaps one may. It is quite right to draw the 
parallel and raise the question. And yet it is conceiv- 
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able that if Carlyle had published his French Revolution 
in 1824 he might have drawn people to his lectures in 
1827; and it is also conceivable that if Irving had 
appeared for the first time in 1840, or even in 1906, he 
could have got together a West-End audience. There 
is no reason to find fault with Mr. Benn for making 
the suggestion, but his readers should remember that 
a history of opinion is to a large extent a history of the 
unknown and unknowable, and the tendency to divine 
the opinions of the many from the utterances of the 
famous few is the danger of all ‘‘ histories of 
thought.” 


What Mr. Benn says on behalf of Scott as a 
rationalist is both interesting and true so far as it 
goes ; but one may still think that his general influence 
on everything except literature was, on the balance, 
reactionary. Sir Walter, it seems to me, gave to his 
very classical, Protestant, and matter-of-fact age as 
strong a dose of medizvalism as it could stand, and 
prepared the way for Pugin, John Henry Newman, 
and the worship of picturesquely-attired authority in 
Church and State. Borrow’s instinctive aversion from 
Scott is significant. J. M. Robertson, in his Short 
History of Freethought (Vol. I1., 387), thinks Scoit’s in- 
fluence ‘‘ favoured the Tractarian reaction, to which it 
was esthetically, though hardly emotionally, akin.” 
But,’ mercifully, Sir Walter had other things to do than 
to help or hinder Rationalism. He introduced into the 
modern world two things, sometimes supposed not to 
be sisters—Romance and History. Whether he helped 
or hindered Rationalism will matter as little at the 
Judgment Day as whether Voltaire’s plays were good 
or Garibaldi’s novels bad. 

Mr. Benn is, I think, very happy when he explains 
how important was Carlyle’s general influence in oppo- 
sing superstition in spite of his thunders against the 
undefined sin of ‘‘ Atheism.” The truth is that no one 
would have listened to Carlyle if he had not had a God 
to swear by, and no one ever asked him to define the 
God. Nietzsche said that he was an English atheist, 
who got a reputation by pretending that he wasn’t one. 
But the ‘‘ pretence ” (if such it was) was the condition, 
not the cause, of his reputation. His reputation 
with the English was founded in something nobler, in 
an appeal to what is best and not to what is meanest in 
them ; for his power lay in the spiritual virility of all 
that he did and said, and in his teaching that a man 
should have the courage to stand alone. The point of 
Sartor is not to assert the existence of God, but to 
show the divinity of the brave man. Huxley says that 
Sartor formed his mind by showing him that the 
essence of religion did not depend on dogma. The 
doctrine that the brave man is divine made Carlyle’s 
influence destructive of clericalism in all its forms, 
much more than his unreasoned denunciations of Catho- 
licism in particular. 

In the sphere of politics, it is the fashion nowadays 
to point out Carlyle as the arch-imperialist. There is 
some truth in that, yet one reads inthe papers without 
any surprise that Carlyle’s writings inspired the youth- 
ful thoughts and aspirations of several among our 
Labour members. Do not let us mistake the “ old 
serpent of eternity for a common venomous reptile.” 


Mr. Benn, I think, overrates, if not the absolute, 
at any rate the relative importance of literature as a 
cause of the decay in faith in the supernatural. 
‘* Dogma,” he says, “‘ has been threatened by literature 
rather than by science.” (Vol. II., 290.) 

Now, Lecky showed conclusively in the once 
famous first chapter of his Rationalism how very 
little literature had to do with the decline in the 
belief in witchcraft. Very probably the similar decay 
in the belief in a whiter magic (so faras it has decayed) 
was not primarily caused by Mill or Huxley, Matthew 
Arnold or Mr. Morley. We have first to discover why 





these gentlemen were not taken and burnt as they 
would have been in Tudor times; or put in prison with 
their publishers, as they would have been under the 
régime of the never-to-be-sufficiently-revered Mr, Pitt. 

The reason of their survival is, I believe, primarily 
economic. The modern world is fed, clothed, armed, 
and amused by processes which are supplied by 
physical scientists, and which require that millions 
of modern workers of all classes should have some 
knowledge in their daily life of the ideas and 
atmosphere of science. The Rationalism of the Graco- 
Roman world was confined to scientific and philosophi- 
cal speculators and their upper-class disciples. It had 
no political alliance with democracy, and no relation to 
the daily winning of bread. And so it fell as easy a 
prey to the brute rage of the Christian persecutors as 
the nobles of the ancien régime to the mob of the 
Revolution. It may have had more value, but it had 
as little roots as the modlesse of France. But now 
science, the ally of Rationalism, has got very deep 
roots indeed. Look, for instance, at Mr. Marconi, 
What would have been more natural, a few centuries 
ago, thanto burn him fora warlock! But the bread- 
winner cannot afford to dispense with Mr. Marconi, 
so he gets off scot free. Indeed, he is so much 
appreciated that an atmosphere grows up which 
affects even the churches—an atmosphere in which 
Mr. Morley can become one of the honoured of the 
nation. 

I read the other day in the papers an account of the 
London Diocesan Conference, in which, after denounc- 
ing the baneful superstition of Christian science, Lord 
Halifax went on to regret that the practice of anointing 
the sick was so much neglected. I am not very learned 
in these terms, but I suppose he meant that if only 
people would be anointed with oil with the proper rites 
they might recover more speedily. Now, what is it 
that prevents the laity from sharing this view in large 
numbers? Two things—firstly, the availability of 
good doctors[ and, secondly, the atmosphere of science 
which so many of the laity come across in one form or 
another in the course of their daily avocations. 
Darwin would have been put to silence but for the 
fact that men depended for their bread on the practical 
scientists who stood behind him. That is the only 
reason why we need not fear another ‘‘ thousand years 
of barbarism.” Literary people of a free-thinking turn 
of mind, however little they may know of science, 
should gratefully regard the scientist not only as the 
man who feeds and clothes them, but as the policeman 
who guards their doors. 

Such a statement, when one looks round at one’s 
kindly orthodox friends to-day, may seem absurd. 
But are any of our best friends more humane than 
Wilberforce? Yet Wilberforce was a cruel persecutor 
of deists. Tantum religio! It is not ninety years 
since Carlile the publisher endured long imprisonment 
for publishing deistic works. It is not 120 years since 
Joseph Priestley had his house wrecked and was driven 
by the persecution of all ranks of society to fly from 
this country—essentially because he was (not an 
atheist or a deist, but) a Unitarian. At that period 
publications impugning the miracles of the Bible meant 
ruin for the authors and publishers, by the action of 
the law of the land. Mr. Benn has missed this im- 
portant point. He appears to.think (Vol. I., pp. 231-5) 
that the legal persecutions and the religious reaction 
began in the time of Castlereagh. But the cruelties 
under Castlereagh were only a revival of the cruelties 
under Pitt. And the reason why so little is heard of 
religious controversy in England during the inter- 
vening period of the Napoleonic wars is the same as 
the reason why so little was heard of religious contro- 
versy in Spain under Philip III. The English perse- 
cution had done its work effectively in the nineties, and 
had stopped the spread of Rationalism by force for a 
generation. 
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Mr. Benn, though he does the justice usually 
denied to the early eighteenth-century deists, though 
he treats at length of Hume and Gibbon, tells us little 
of the odious story of how Paine’s Age of Reason 
and the freethought movement of his time were sup- 
pressed. He thereby misses out one of the most 
important chapters in the history of Rationalism in 
England. He is so preoccupied with the great names of 
literature that the poorlittle booksellers and printers who 
suffered under Wilberforce and his bishops have 
escaped his notice. It was the ‘‘small people” of the 
bookselling world who alone dared to impugn the 
miraculous in those days. They suffered for it in 
prison and by commercial ruin and social contumely. 
Their martyrology has never been written, for it is not 
in the interests of the Pitt-legend to write it. Besides, 
how can a freethinker be a martyr, especially if he is a 
poor man and a Radical as well? But Mr. Benn, who 
is above these vulgar prejudices, might well have told 
us about them. 

Honour to the brave, who died hated and despised 
by their fellow-men because they stood for free speech 
in evil times. Honour to Carlile the publisher, and 


yet more honour to Williams, because he had no 
friends. 


The fact is that Mr. Benn is out of sympathy with 
the popular and democratic side of the Rationalist 
movement. And that sideis its real strength. The 
sort of concealment and conventional conformity 
against which Mr. Benn is always inveighing, is con- 
fined to the upper and middle classes and their depen- 
dents. The working classes in England are very 
largely religious ; but when they are not religious they 
don’t pretend to be. And those who are religious don’t 
exact pretence from the others. It is for this reason, 
and also because the working class refuses to have the 
next world offered as substitute for this one, or charity 
placed in the stead of justice, that we find Secular 
Education as the programme of the Labour Party. 
The Labour members are not all secularists, but they 
have a traditional distrust of the pretensions of the 
clergy and a dislike of “ forcing” religion. 

And so, on this side of the subject of Rationalism 
in England, Mr. J. M. Robertson in his Short History of 
Free Thought is more in touch with vital facts and 
tendencies than Mr. Benn. 

_ But every book is to be judged by what it is. As 
a history of upper-class literary Rationalism this is a 
good book. G. M. TREVELYAN. 





THE GOSPEL OF M. JAURES. 


STUDIES IN SOCIALISM. By Jean Jaurés. Translated by Mildred 
Minturn. Independent Labour Party; pp. xviii, 174; 


1s. 6d. 
M. JaureEs, leader of what may be called the “ evolu- 
tionary” French Socialists, has for about seven years 
been the most influential figure in French politics. Four 
Cabinets have reigned during that period; M. Jaurés 
created the first, dominated the second, fought, coerced, 
and finally overthrew the third, and is giving a qualified 
support, on conditions, to the fourth. Of course, he has 
never been in a position to lay down the law to these 
Cabinets. Staid shocked journals like the Zemps have 
talked for years about his “dictatorship,” but that is 
poetic exaggeration. Even the present Cabinet, in some 
ways more favourable to Socialism of the Jaurés type than 
any of its predecessors, has refused the demand that 
trade-unionism should be fully recognised among State 
employees. Nevertheless, upon every question that has 
arisen during the period, M. Jaurés has had to be heard, 
and on many has had to be obeyed. The influence of his 
elastic and ubiquitous personafity has been as pervading 
as the air. Now adjusting demands and liquidating com- 
plexities with the delicately-balanced mind of a professor 





of philosophy and the lucid exposition of a workmen’s 
representative, now warming and compelling sympathy 
by his unfeigned worship of justice, hope and generosity, 
now dazzling and captivating even adversaries by the 
moral elevation and imaginative wealth which provoked 
one of them to label him “the poet of Socialism,” he has 
constantly been able to shape the main political currents 
in a country where these run far less than they do in 
England in mechanically provided channels. One cannot 
conceive such a part being played in our own Parlia- 
ment by a man who has never been a Minister, and has 
normally had behind him only about forty immediate 
followers. It is the difference between a Parliament, 
where under the single-ballot system there are but two 
great parties with a strong mechanical organisation and a 
weak personnel, and one in which under a second-ballot 
system coupled with payment of members there are as 
many parties as there are schools of thought, and a first- 
rate man can give of his best without shouldering a 
caucus’s yoke or buying its votes, and can address and 
persuade an audience composed not of sheep but of 
men. The well-known publicist, M. Seignobos, when 
asked the other day how the general election would affect 
French politics, replied that in France the number of a 
party’s seats in Parliament made far less difference than 
the personal quality of its representatives. Of this re- 
mark the influence of M. Jaurés is the supreme illustration. 

English politicians study the domestic politics of 
neighbouring countries less than the politicians of those 
countries themselves do. We are still very insular. But 
just as the rising Liberalism of the earlv nineteenth cen- 
tury was compelled to be European, and brought the 
spirit of political England for a period into novel kinship 
and sympathy with the spirit of France and the spirit of 
Italy, so the Socialism which is now fighting its uphill 
battle in the different civilised countries draws its ad- 
herents in those countries closely together with the con- 
sciousness of a common campaign. The internationalism, 
with which Socialism began, was largely one that denied 
nationality altorether and treated nations not as organic 
growths but as artificial (and objectionable) pieces of 
machinery. The internationalism of the more modern 
Socialists, which M. Jaurés himself has done as much 
as anyone to expound, is the conception of a brotherhood 
within which the nations do not lose their individualities, 
but harmonise and complete them. The national Socialist 
parties try to anticipate it by studying and borrowing each 
other’s thought and propaganda. The volume before us, 
which for the first time gives a fairly detailed presentment 
of M. Jaurés’s thought in an English dress, has been pub- 
lished with this aim by the Independent Labour Party, in 
a series edited by Mr. J. R. Macdonald, which has already 
included an important translation from Signor Ferri, the 
very learned leader of “ revolutionary” Socialism in Italy. 
M. Jaurés’s translator has done her work extremely well, 
and its results should be extremely useful and suggestive, 
both to the working-class Socialist reader who does tot 
know French and to middle-class readers who do know 
French, but will never read about politics in that lan- 
guage. It should be useful not only because it shows 
Socialism as conceived by one of its greatest modern ex- 
porents, but because it shows it as conceived in a poli- 
tical environment comparable to the English environment. 
For the international borrowing of political ideas, by 
Socialists, or anyone else, has obvious dangers. Ideas 
fruitful in one set of conditions are often noxious in 
another. For example, German Socialists, groaning under 
the Prussian autocracy, have developed a comprehensive 
distrust of the existing State, which their circumstances 
may justify. When we find Kautsky inclined to deprecate 
land nationalisation in Germany, because it may strengthen 
the State, we hesitate to disagree. But when we find in 
England members of the Social Democratic Federation 
exhibiting just this German distrust of the State— 
arguing, for instance, against compulsory State arbitra- 
tion on the ground that “the less trade unions have to 
do with the State the better”—we feel ourselves in pre- 
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sence of a crude and ill-informed thought, by which the 
differences between the possibilities of Prussian autocracy 
and those of Anglo-Saxon democracy have practically been 
ignored. 

The essays in this volume include four upon what 
Socialism is—its aim, and its effect upon various classes 
and interests, and eight upon how Socialism is to be 
realised—the tactics, the organisation, and all the pro- 
blems of method. Miss Minturn has added a translation 
of the happy and poetic little speech made by M. Jaurés 
at the Anglo-French Parliamentary dinner in 1903 in 
celebration of the entente which he did so much to pro- 
mote; and one of an equally poetic fantasy “ Moonlight,” 
in which the politician, turned philosopher and poet once 
more, considers the more ultimate goals that lie behind 
his everyday ideal, the significance, the trend, the destiny 
of human society. From the essays one gets a fairly 
adequate idea of the Jaurés gospel, and sees how widely 
it differs from the Liberal view on the one hand and from 
that of the catastrophic Socialism which would “ make all 
things new” on the other. M. Jaurés has none of the 
elder Liberalism’s fear that collectivist economics will 
undermine individual liberty ; on the contrary, he preaches 
them especially as being its only sure bases. Nor does 
he share the younger Liberalism’s unwillingness to treat 
as crucial the facts of class distinction. For him the 
cleavage between capitalists and proletarians, however 
masked and complicated, is the essential feature of modern 
society. The proletariat and its class interests are not 
facts to be demurred to or mentioned in an aside, but to 
be seized on and made into the lever for all fundamental 
reform. His aim is in this sense thoroughly revolutionary. 
At the same time he has the most resolute faith in Par- 
liamentary action and the strongest sense of the con- 
tinuity between the Liberal and the Socialist movements, 
the oneness of that progressive evolution which is to pass 
through the political to the economic emancipation of 
human beings. His deeper thought often somewhat re- 
calls the later thought of J. S. Mill, different though his 
warmth and imagination may be from the austerer quali- 
ties of Mill’s genius. One feels with him as with Mill, 
that here is a serious and hard-thinking man conversant 
with affairs, who nevertheless is a prophet; whose eyes 
have travelled to the very farthest horizons yet scanned 
by man; who has seen across the dust of conflict the 
vision of that City of God where the men and the women, 
each “ perfect and free individuals,” walk freely in quite 
equal comradeship, where there are no stunted poor and 
no unbrotherly rich, no oppression within the walls and 
no war without, no inequalities of opportunity for either 
sex or class. Without the vision the fight is senseless ; 
but how many others of the combatants have seen it? 
To appreciate ithe situation we have to remember that M. 
Jaurés has in actual French politics a place not so very 
dissimilar in prominence and personal power to that 
occupied in English politics by Mr. Chamberlain. 

R. C. K. Ensor. 





THE CAMBRIDGE CRABBE. 


GEORGE CrABBE: Poems. Edited by Adolphus William Ward, 
Master of Peterhouse. Vol. Cambridge: University 
Press (Cambridge English Classics). 1905. pp. xiv— 
§42- 4s. 6d. 

A NEw edition of Crabbe was certainly wanted. The eight 

volumes of 1834 have long been out of print, and they 

were not edited with the “ rigour and vigour” which the 
modern conscience demands. Crabbe’s son ascribed 


poems to his father which the father never wrote and‘ 


ignored others that he did write; they were poems in the 
Lady's Magazine of 1772, and it is impossible to decide 
which were the greater rubbish; still, it was well that 
somebody should ascertain which rubbish was Crabbe’s 
and which was not, and Dr. Ward has done it, as he has 
done the other editorial work of the volume, conclusively. 
Outside these wrong ascriptions, there were no great textual 
discoveries to be made, but there was a great deal of the 





minute work which a classic requires. The different edi- 
tions had to be collated ; they are not many, and Crabbe 
had not the passion for rewriting that makes it a giant's 
task to edit FitzGerald and Tennyson; but in this volume 
alone they yield a crop of fourteen closely-printed 
pages of “ variants,” ranging in quality from the substitw 
tion of a whole new page (this happens twice) to a re- 
spelling like “liars” for “lyars.” Then, too, Crabbe’s 
clerical errors had to be corrected, and he had a very re- 
spectable allowance of them, both in his own writings and 
in his quotations. It may be noted that Crabbe’s 
quotation on p. 284, which he refers to Pope’s Jliad and 
which Dr. Ward naturally could not find there, comes 
from Pope’s Odyssey, VII., 45.: 

The present volume is only the first of three, and it 
is overweighted with the futile experiments of Crabbe’s 
poetical nonage—Znebriety and Midnight, and so on. But 
these are less than half of it; the rest is the purest and 
most essential Crabbe, The Village, The Parish Register, 
The Borough. Perhaps the first impression that comes 
from reading this essential Crabbe is one of astonishment 
that, after all that has happened in between, his times are 
so much like our own, especially on their worst side. Our 
current idea, if we are not expert students of social history, 
is that in those days, before the factory system and the 
Napoleonic Wars, everybody lived on a traditional basis 
of rough good-fellowship and coarse comfort and abun- 
dant elbow-room ; and, according to our predilections, we 
lay the fault of our slums and sweating and pauperism on 
the wicked aristocrats, or the wicked capitalists, or the 
inevitable march of events. But that supposed comfort- 
able world was not Crabbe’s world. 

“Where Plenty smiles—alas! she smiles for few— 
And those who taste not, yet behold her store, 


Are as the slaves that dig the golden ore, 
The wealth around them makes them doubly poor.” 


“Oh! trifle not with wants you cannot feel, 
Nor mock the misery of a stinted meal— 
Homely, not wholesome; plain, not plenteous, such 
As you who praise would never deign to touch.” 

Even the overcrowding which is the curse of modern 
East Anglia has persisted from the time of Crabbe; the 
“crowded beds in those contiguous rooms,” and the re- 
sulting horrors, which a modern reviewer cannot quote, 
are noted down with a faithfulness which our age must 
confine to its Blue Books. The grievances of the paupers 
were not, as we hastily fancy, the creation of 1834. 
Crabbe knows “the pauper-palace, which they hate to 
see.” “It isa prison with a milder name.” “ They have no 
evil in the place to state, and are not say it is the house 
they hate.” 

Modem journalists, writing of the village and the 
slum, often draw a picture even darker than Crabbe’s. 
But when they draw it at its darkest it is lighted up by the 
hope of reform. The worse things are the better we are 
going to make them. Crabbe has no programme for the 
future. There may be mitigations, a pious founder, a 
benevolent landlord, but at the bottem human nature 
must remain the same, and human nature is depraved. 
We have all known old-fashioned country clergy of the 
same way of thinking, kindly, homely, sceptical of all new 
schemes and wide theories, ready to do a great deal for 
their flocks, but expecting very little result from anything 
that can be done. To the ardent and hopeful reformer 
they are as smoke in the eyes and vinegar in the teeth, but 
he is just the person to whom their message is most useful. 
He cannot always get a weekly interview with an expe- 
rienced and disillusioned country parson; but, failing 
that, if his ethereal fire is to be tempered with the due 
admixture of clay, he should give a weekly hour to Crabbe. 

The other most prominent impression of the modern 
readet is one of impatience or bewilderment at Crabbe’s 
literary form. What possessed him to write in verse at 
all? His were the gifts that call for prose: common sense, 
plain photographic observation, pathos and humour kept 
in separate compartments, pedestrian language that just 
does its work with no touch of the unspeakable. Our 
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ancestors were content with verse that contained these 
things, and called it poetry. On the strength of these, 
Burke and Fox gave Crabbe a hearing which they denied 
to Burns and Blake. We cannot judge as they did; what- 
ever else we demand from our poems, at least they must 
be poetry. If it is safe to prophesy anything about litera- 
ture, the world will not go back to the old standard, but 
if the past had been as intolerant as the present something 
valuable would have been lost. If Crabbe had been con- 
fined to prose, as our age would have confined him, per- 
haps he would never have written at all; probably, his 
prose would have had none of the point or precision of his 
verse, and certainly, it would have been infinitelv longer. 
A new Crabbe writing in verse is impossible ; so much we 
may gladly admit ; but we must firmly insist that we should 
be poorer without the old one. 





OUTDOOR PASTIMES OF AN AMERICAN 
HUNTER. 

OvuTpooR PASTIMES OF AN AMERICAN HunTER. By Theodore 
Roosevelt. London: Longmans. tas. 6d. 
SCARCELY less interesting than the personal fact of the 
President of the United States being a mighty hunter 
whose experiences, chiefly of a holiday nature, are re- 
counted in this book, is the survey of the present state 
of North America in the matter of big game. The 
carnivora and their prey are fully dealt with in more than 
a recital of personal experiences, and the march of civili- 
sation is humorously visible in a sight of “Antelope in 
the Streets of Gardiner” and “The Bear and the 
Chambermaid.” The President has the well-balanced 
mind of the true hunter, for he is ever ready to leave 
a few specimens of the cougar to molest their prey where 
food is too sparse to sustain large numbers of the elk. 
Mr. Roosevelt is at his best in his loving delineation of 
the traits of his assistants—dogs, horses, and men; 
Boxer Jim and Tree ’Em could have no more faithful 
panegyrist. Perhaps the moral of the book may be 
found in these words: “Surely our people do not under- 
stand even yet the rich heritage that is theirs. There 
can be nothing in the world more beautiful than the 
Yosemite, the groves of giant sequoias and redwoods, the 
Canyon of the Colorado, the Canyon of the Yellowstone, 
the Three Tetons; and our people should see to it that 
they are preserved for their children and their children’s 
children for ever, with their majestic beauty all un- 
marred.” This is well; but when the majestic wapiti 
and the bison are saved to adorn the superb landscape, 
and the isolated cougar is spared to live upon the surplus 
game, and the grizzly acts as scavenger, will not hunting 
in grim reality become a thing of the past, and rough- 

riding degenerate into a pose? 

The President lays special stress upon individual 
characteristics in specimens of the larger game, and yet 
attacks “The Naturalist in La Plata” for his assertions 
concerning the puma among the Gauchos. We must 
leave Mr. Hudson to settle this difference himself if 
Mr. Roosevelt's own admissions and urgent statements 
do not meet the case. “Nemo mortalium;” still less 
can we attribute to a cougar absolute fixity of pur- 
pose, nor can we fully enter into even a “ cowardly” 
puma’s mind. 





MY DEAD LIFE. 


Memoirs OF My Deap Lire. By George Moore. London: 
William Heinemann. 6s. 
A Goop many years ago Mr. George Moore published an 
instalment of his autobiography under the title, Con- 
fessions of a Young Man. It was an interesting book, 
partly on account of the vivid literary and artistic criticism 
it contained, partly because frankness and fatuity blended 
so oddly in its pages. It gave the impression that the 
author was a man easily confused, who was not likely to 
have a very distinct idea of what was happening to him, 
whose retrospections, therefore, were not likely to be very 





trustworthy. A gauze of imagination, partially woven 
from the ideas and emotions of other men, seemed to 
hang between this extraordinarily impressionable, fluid, 
restless intelligence and the world. ‘There were faults of 
bad tastes there were faults of insincerity. The author 
was evidently so fascinated by idea of himself as a young 
man of artistic and amorous sensibility that he faked ex- 
periences, which would have been interesting only if they 
had been literally true. But there was a spirit of youth 
in the book, and it had merits due to the author’s in- 
differnce, whether he showed bad taste or not, provided he 
got nearer to the impression he wished to convey. A little 
enthusiasm, a genuine longing to express feelings and 
ideas compensates for much failure and vulgarity. 

Years have past; Mr. Moore has taken up again his 
autobiography in these Memoirs of My Dead Life, as 
he calls them. In the meantime he has written several 
remarkable novels; he has become an accomplished and 


facile writer. But his accomplishments profit him 
nothing here; for there is no fervour in these dead-alive 
recollections. | The background is lassitude. Nothing 


redeems the vulgarity; no passion relieves or lights the 
feeble mental voluptuousness of these trivial sexual ad- 
ventures. As a psychologist he is at his best in his novels 
in describing the melting and mingling of moods and emo- 
tions ; in description he is most successful when he con- 
veys an zsthetic impression coloured by an irrelevant emo- 
tion. Of course, these powers show in this book, too; 
but ‘here he has no stories worth telling. When the reader 
has recovered from his astonishment at an observer of such 
acuteness being blind to the fact that he is the most 
uninteresting actor in the scenes he describes, he will 
probably lay down the book. 





FICTION. 


Hi1-Yov. By Robert Elliot. Dublin: Sealy, Bryers, and 
Walker. 1906. 2s. 6d. net. 
In H1-You Mr. Robert Elliot has written a story of sea- 
faring life quite out of the common run. We have had 
of late many fluent journalistic writers on phases of sea 
life, and we have, standing apart by himself, Mr. Conrad, 
who, as an artist, is of the first rank. And now in 
/7Zi-You we have the promise of another artist, new to the 
craft and not quite sure of his powers, but original in 
temperament and style. Mr. Elliot may indeed have 
read Mr. Conrad’s works with advantage to himself, but 
his observation and feeling for words are quite his own. 
The story is told through the medium of a dreamy youth’s 
temperament, Hi-You, the bullied and badgered ship's 
boy of the old tea-clipper, John Bunyan. Hi-You, an 
English youth of gentle blood, who has run away to sea 
in search of romance, is the silent witness of the domestic 
drama in which the beautiful half-bred wife of Old Tuggy, 
the grizzled, simple-hearted, long-headed master mariner, 
plays him false with the scheming and gentlemanly first 
mate, Mr. Nicholson. Mr. Elliot wins our confidence 
from the very first pages by the subtle way in which he 
foreshadows his drama, by indicating with tiny, careless, 
exact touches the persuasive feeling in the mate’s voice 
when he strokes the silky ears of the terrier lying in his 
mistress’s lap. Mr. Nicholson is in Old Tuggy’s con- 
fidence, and he yawns silently when the latter confides to 
him how he mistrusted the Eurasian steward with his 
“deucid civility,” and his singing languishing love-songs, 
and how his wife, Mrs. Tuggy, is “a real dainty” and 
“has been .boarding-school bred at a hundred-A-one 
school, conducted by regular lady nuns with black 
bonnets, very select, Hampstead or Highgate way, fifty 
pounds a year without laundry.” Mr. Nicholson yawns 
when Old Tuggy puts his arm round his wife’s waist and 
presses her close to him and banters her about the future, 
when she will be a real shipowner’s wife, with a villa at 
Sydenham, “and the pair of us ‘ll chuck sailoring.” But 
Old Tuggy was not always with his wife ; sometimes he 
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was below playing his favourite evangelical melodies, 
“Rock of Ages,” “Jerusalem the Golden,” and “ The 
Beautiful River,” on the little American organ, while Mrs. 
Tuggy and the mate were together on deck. And when 
the captain was on deck sometimes his wife and the mate 
would go into the state-room to look for the terrier and 
drag him from under the double bunk, and “come back 
looking somewhat flushed with their unsuccessful en- 
deavours.” This rough sketch of the situation does scant 
justice to the extremely delicate strokes by which Mr. 
Elliot indicates the relations existing between Old Tuggy 
and his wife and the mate, and also the relations between 
the first and second mates and the ship’s boy. The 
Eurasian steward with his “silky eyes and strange sweet 
voice ” has been discharged at the last port, and the ship 
boy’s memory of a strange scene he has witnessed between 
the steward and Mrs. Tuggy in the hold, with her broken 
appeal for his silence, haunts him whenever he gazes at 
her, worshipping her as his divinity. Very subtly done 
is the confusion in the  boy’s’ mind, _ the 
blend of adoration, jealousy, and fear, “with the 
secret locked in his’ eyes,” when he _ looks 
at the mate and the captain’s wife together, and it is no 
little tribute we pay to the author when we assert that it 
is the presence of these half-tones and ambiguous shades 
of meaning in the picture that give it its human richness. 
We feel the cold brutality of the first mate, the soft sweet 
shame of the married woman in love with him, through 
the trembling veil of the boy’s immature and precocious 
understanding ; and nearly every little incident and scene 
on board the John Bunyan is similarly reflected for us 
through the medium of the side comments of one or other 
of the characters. And the result of this dexterous handling 
of allusive meaning is shown in the completeness with 
which all the characters are realised. The second mate, 
McQuirk, in especial is an admirable study of masculine 
character, and he is self-portrayed in a few careless con- 
versations with Hi-You. The catastrophe when it comes 
is quite unexpected, and again the artist shows us his 
cunning force in leading us to strain our eyes in one direc- 
tion while the blow is to fall from another. If we must 
criticise Mr. Elliott, it is simply that we are not quite con- 
vinced by Hi-You’s final action, we are left speculating, 
left doubting. But apart from this, and apart from some 
fine writing, rather in De Quincey’s style, in which Mr. 
Elliot indulges on page 122, we have nothing but admira- 
tion for his artistic powers. We quote a passage : 

“ Hi-You recalled every little incident of that forenoon 
in Sydney Harbour, and his pulse beat rapidly as he 
thought on them, and what a secret lay locked in his eyes 
when he looked at the mate and the captain’s wife. As 
the binnacle light flickered in the down draught from the 
mizen sail it seemed that the woman’s lips might still be 
trembling, and as he gazed at them, he thought of the 
swarthy steward’s strange, sweet voice and that stranger 
word, and of the steward’s yet still stranger song which 
the captain had heard a part of, and Hi-You the whole of, 
and which the steward was evidently desirous that Mrs. 
Tuggy should hear him sing on several occasions. A song 
that was half a hymn, and part of which had often gone 
on singing of itself for days together in his memory. The 
captain had referred to it this very night. ‘I am the lover 
of a queen,’ had often sung the steward in his pantry 
below, while Mrs. Tuggy reclined on the companion seat 
above, on deck. (The companion ladder itself formed 
the casing of the pantry locker.) ‘I am the lover of a 
queen,’ he sang in a pure passionless tenor. 

“Whose heart so sweet and kind, doth prove 
That seeing one who seeks her love. 

She scouts him not through poor and mean.’” 
Then, Mary, stretch thy hand to me, 

Sweet, loving, robber seize thy prey; 

Take from my breast this heart away 

That sighs and languishes for thee . . .’ 


“And so forth with many terms of endearment. The 
last line of each stanza the steward repeated; his voice, 
with its strange accentuation, dwelling on the final thee’s 
and me’s, and she’s would make Mrs. Tuggy look far out 
to sea and forget the novel that the mate had lent her 
lying on her knee. The captain had never understood this 
song of love, which was half a hymn, if not very nearly 
one altogether—how snould he—being evangelical? and 
nobody else understood it except Mrs. Tuggy, who had 
heard it sung at Hampstead. And like the light that be- 


comes twilight, that deepens into final gloom, the diminish- 
ing echo in the soul of the captain’s wife stilled itself into 
a delicious obmutescence. 

““A few days after that forenoon in Sydney, when Hi- 
You had began to recast his opinion of the steward, much 
to the elevation of the niche that the steward occupied in 
the lad’s temple of humanity, he had been discharged by 
the captain. 

““* The cook and the steward are always quarrelling, it is 
quite unbearable,’ ad explained Mrs. Tuggy to the chief 
mate. 

“*And ZI was shouting half an hour for him the other 
forenoon and could get no answer,’ said the captain, 
‘loafing somewhere for’rd, I suppose, the lazy lascar 
swab, and me and the Custom-house officer in the cabin 
waiting for the key of the tobacco locker to get some out 
of bond.’ 

“*] heard your voice from the lighter alongside,’ said 
the mate, ‘and I went aboard and found him, loafing witb 
that sulky skunk of a boy in the *tween decks.’ 

“*Let him go to hell out of it; tell him to sling his 
bag over the side and meet me at the shipping office at 
eleven o’clock, and I’ll give him his bit of paper and his 
wages,” p. 48. 





Latter-day Sweethearts. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) A breezy story of 
two American girls of widely different social grades, 
whose chance meeting on an outgoing liner terminates 
eventually in a close friendship. Each is a queen in her 
way, and each has her conquests and adventures, which 
form the burden of a lively and amusing story. ‘There is 
some clever sketching of social snobbery, personified 
mainly in Miss Blacker, the middle-aged chaperon, best 
described by her name, and an interesting plot is well 
carried out, ending at last in a happy outlook for both 
the fair heroines concerned. A bright story with many 
points of cleverness. 

The Bridal of Anstace. By Elizabeth Godfrey. 
(London: The Bodley Head. 6s.) There has been 
a certain trend observable in recent fiction towards the 
doctrine of renunciation as a solution to some of those 
problems in human life with which the novelist joys to 
deal. Whether or not the monastery is a satisfactory 
finish, from the point of view of the reader who has 
followed his hero hopefully through varying entangle- 
ments of fate and fortune, it is not without its picturesque- 
ness, brought into contrast with our restless, present-day 
world. Yet so far are the majority of us out of touch 
with the monastic spirit that one feels a distinct annoy- 
ance with the robed figure left pacing in a high-walled 
garden. Gardens are excellent retreats, but there are 
more active ways of dealing with personal crisis. Evi- 
dently the shadowy husband of Anstace had neither 
strength nor wit to discover one, for his precipitation 
resembles strongly an effort to shelve his tangled re- 
sponsibilities at all cost. Anstace herself is a finer, more 
self-reliant figure, and the story of the year following her 
strangely tragic marriage is a record of the unfolding of a 
strong soul. Much of the charm which made 
The Winding Road so widely appreciated is to be 
found in Miss Godfrey’s latest work; the pleasant sense 
of intimacy with nature, a kindly and illuminating touch 
in the drawing of the minor characters. It is a book 
which will do much to further its author's reputation. 
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INSURANCE. 
LITTLE difference of opinion, apparently, exists 
between the Rock and the London Life Associa- 
tion as to which is the older. At the most it is only a 
matter of weeks, both completing their hundredth year 
about the present time. While thus of equal age, they can 
hardly be said to be rivals, for different paths have been 
pursued by the two offices. They are to be congratulated 
upon the attainment of their centenary, not merely be- 
cause they have escaped insolvency and resisted the blan- 
dishments of other offices which may have desired to ac- 
quire their business, but especially because they have 
served three generations well and faithfully, and preserved 
unblemished their respective names during the course of 
their history. Further, they are both in very good health, 
and promise, in the future, to have an ever-widening circle 
of friends. 

The Rock is a solid proprietary office, with £100,000 
of paid-up capital in #5 shares of ros. paid. In its earlier 
years the amount paid up was considerably increased by 
additions out of profits, and at December 31 last the 
capital and general reserve fund with dividends accrued on 
shares held by the company amounted to £989,000. A 
curious feature which pertained to the shares was that the 
proprietors were expected to introduce policies to the ex- 
tent of #5 per share. and in default were subject to a fine 
of 1s. per share per annum. This arrangement had, how- 
ever, to give way to modern ideas as to who should find 
the business, and now an arrangement is in process which 
will tend to equalise the dividends to all the proprietors in 
the course of time. For many years the office was im- 
peded by methods which did not prove efficacious, or in 
full accordance with present-day views of what is appro- 
priate in life assurance. By degrees, these barriers, under 
the present management, have been removed. Always 
financially sound, it was for a long time shackled, but now 
it has been freed from its fetters, and enabled to enter the 
lists with good prospects of occupying a prominent place 
amongst competitors. 

The system of bonus distribution—always an impor- 
tant matter to a life office—was an unsatisfactory one. It 
consisted in giving each policy a share in the bonus at each 
valuation for the full time it had been in force, from the 
commencement. This resulted in very large additions to 
old policies at the expense of the more recent ones. At 
the valuation of 1902, however, a change was made and a 
new method brought into operation, by which the shares 
of policies in the bonus were limited to the period since 
the previous distribution. By this method the profit 
earned in any period is allotted to the policies very much 
in the proportion in which they have contributed to it. 
The old tontine method has never given satisfaction to any 
large body of policyholders, and the newer and more equit- 
able plan will greatly facilitate the future progress of the 
office. Under it at the last valuation policies taken out 
before 1889 received a “compound” bonus of 30s. per 
cent. per annum for the septennium. Another improve- 
ment recently introduced is that divisions of profits are to 
be made every five years in future, instead of septennially 
as in the past. It should be mentioned that the basis on 
which valuations proceed is satisfactorily strong. 

The business is now showing signs of expansion, the 
new premiums for the last three years being £181,867, 
£191,580, and £212,278. This last shows an increase 
of over £20,000, which is nearly double any previous in- 
crease in recent years. At the end of last year the accu- 
mulated funds amounted to £2,367, 480. 

The London Life Association is a quite different type 
of office from the Rock, and is interesting on account of 
its steadfast adherence to unusual features. It employs 
no agents, and, consequently, the item of commission is 
absent from its accounts. This of itself is sufficient to 
mark off the office at once from the vast majority of kin- 
dred institutions. Its very existence is a protest against 
the view that life assurance is a business pure and simple 
and the granting policies of assurance on lives for the 
protection of widows and children to be regulated by the 





same commercial considerations as the selling of pictures 
or pocket-knives. This is the view which has largely 
been acted upon by the New York offices and which they 
have now to unlearn. The existence of a little group of 
non-commission-paying assurance societies in our midst 
must exercise a restraining influence on the remuneration 
allowed to agents by the other offices, and in this respect 
the London Life renders good service. On the other 
hand, the usefulness of insurance to the community in 
general has been rendered far more widespread through 
the work of agents. 

Another equally distinctive and important feature of 
the London Life is the system of dividing profits. Policy- 
holders pay a rather high premium for seven years before 
sharing in the profits, but at the end of that time the 
payments are reduced out of the profits to a large extent. 
The lowest scale of reduction for policies just over seven 
years of age is about one-half, and from this the premiums 
are further diminished at intervals of some years. The 
policies are divided into series, and the holders of those 
in the oldest have nothing to pay, but instead a small re- 
versionary addition is made to the sum assured. These 
old policies received for 1906 increases equivalent to a 
cash value of 14 per cent. of the premiums for the year. 

The system of management pursued is such as to 
cause the expenses to be on a most moderate scale. In- 
deed, the Association claims to be managed at a lower 
ratio of cost to the assured than any other life office in the 
world. The ratio of expenses to premiums received works 
out under 5 per cent. Such a rate is only possible in a 
centralised business where there is no great haste or im- 
perative desire to acquire new business. The moderate 
percentage stated includes, not merely the ordinary work 
of the office, But the care of the accumulated funds, which 
amount to nearly five millions sterling. 

Another characteristic is that valuations are made 
annually. The calculations proceed on the assumption 
that only the reduced premiums will be received in future, 
though the reductions, as a matter of fact, are only made 
for a year at a time, and the office could demand the full 
rate afterwards if need arose. The actuarial basis is 
quite satisfactory, and there was an increase of 2 per cent. 
in the reductions for this year as compared with those of 
1905. 

On the lines adopted by the Association rapid growth 
is sacrificed for the sake of economy and adhesion to its 
chosen principles. The income, however, from premiums 
and from interest slowly and steadily advances. In 1905 
the premiums received amounted to £374,775 and reduc- 
tions were granted to the extent of £210,445. 

In addition to its principal system of dividing profits, 
the Association introduced last year a minimum system 
under which low rates are charged, with a prospect of 
ultimate increase in the sum assured. This table gives 
maximum assurance for the money paid from the outset 
and suits the requirements of many. W. R. Dovey. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


DEARER Money. 

Naturally the extreme ease which led to the 
reduction of the Bank rate last week has given way 
to conditions of greater stringency in connection with 
the Stock Exchange Settlement, quarter day, and end 
of the half year requirements. Short loans have con- 
sequently commanded 3} to 34 per cent,, while the 
Stock Exchange had to pay 3} to 4 per cent. for the 
renewal of its fortnightly accommodation. This state 
of affairs is only temporary, of course, but it indicates 
that the margin of surplus balances on which the 
market has been working is a comparatively small 
one. Lombard Street, indeed. has had to lean on the 
Bank to a considerable extent, and Thursday’s return 
showed an increase of nearly a million and three 
quarters in ‘‘ Other” securities, which may be teken 
as roughly representing the amount of market bor- 
rowings during the week. This will have been sub- 
stantially augmented before the turn of the month, 
but the release of Government funds and the distri- 
tribution of five or six millions in dividends 
on the 5th proximo will give the market more 
money to play with in the course of a few days. 
On the other hand Paris and New York exchanges have 
moved against us, and there are renewed fears of gold 
exports, but it is unnecessary to discuss that aspect of 
the situation for the present. The Bank return showed 
that although over half a million in gold had been 
received from abroad, the stock of bullion was only 
4#393,000 higher, and as the note circulation had 
expanded by £414,000, the reserve is slightly lower. 
The £ 1,800,000 Treasury Bills tendered for on Monday 
were placed at the low average of £2 16s. 10d. per 
cent., but probably the Japanese secured the bulk of 
them. It will be easier to judge of the outlook for the 
market when some other passing influences are out of 
the way ; but there is little indication at present of that 


long spell of cheap money which many people have 
been predicting. 


DEMORALISED MARKETS. 

On the Stock Exchange matters seem to be steadily 
going from bad to worse. This week, in fact, has been 
one of the most wretched it has experienced for a long 
time, and coming at the end of a protracted period of 
depression it is not surprising that a good many 
rather alarming rumours got into circulation. 
On one or two occasions it really looked as though 
markets had got on to a slippery slope which must 
inevitably lead to disaster, and the feeling in the House 
was decidedly uncomfortable. Liquidation was heavy 
and persistent and it soon became evident that the 
explanation of insurance company’s sales was not suffi- 
cient, even if it was true to any extent at all. So far 
as it is possible to ascertain the facts in these days 
when it is the fashion to conceal serious trouble and 
bolster up any firm of importance that gets into diffi- 
culties, the real cause of the demoralisation would 
appear to be due to one or two big South African houses 
finding the strain of falling pricestoo muchforthem. The 
banks have become dissatisfied with some of the securi- 
ties lodged against loans and have either called in the 
loans or requested the deposit of more satisfactory 
collateral. Gilt-edged securities have therefore had to 
be sold to provide additional margin, and some of the 
more or less rubbishy South Africans which the banks 
refuse to carry any longer have had to be thrown on the 
market. On Wednesday, when it was believed that these 
difficulties had been satisfactorily arranged, markets 
bounded up with the joyous reaction of relief, but the 
liquidation was renewed on Thursday, and it is pretty 
evident the trouble is not at an end even if the failure 
of the houses in question can be averted. The only 
remark which the Stock Exchange Gazette finds it 
necessary to make on this interesting position is that 





‘there does not appear to be anything more in the 
situation than has already been made public in the way 
of passing of dividends and suspension of working in 
some directions as an outcome of the irrational and 
disastrous policy being pursued by the Government in 
regard to South Africa”! 


YANKEE TROUBLES. 

On top of the Kaffir market demoralisation 
there has been growing signs of uneasiness in Yankees. 
Fortunately the public are not very heavily interested 
in that section, but, as I have before explained, there is 
an enormous quantity of New York finance bills floating 
about here, backed by railroad and other shares as 
collateral, Anything, therefore, which affects the value 
of these securities is watched with more than 
academic interest, and of course there are always deal- 
ings of one kind or another going on. Shorter’s Court 
never troubles itself much about intrinsic values, and 
however much stocks may be inflated is a matter of no 
importance so long as there is a chance of a further 
advance. But Shorter’s Court is beginning to discover 
that the public on the other side are almost as com- 
pletely out of the market as the public here, and that 
being the case the question of intrinsic value becomes a 
matter of more immediate interest. And there is 
another consideration. Scarcely a day passes without 
reports coming over of some further steps in the cam- 
paign against the Trusts. Up tothe present there has 
been little more than preliminary skirmishing, but if 
President Roosevelt really means to have past illegali- 
ties investigated, and if he tackles the Standard Oil 
Trust in earnest, then we shall probably have the end 
of the fireworks display—when the sticks fall—with a 
vengeance. It is not for nothing that Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller has crossed the Atlantic for the first time 
in his merciless career of plunder, and if he chooses 
to give the signal he can precipitate the biggest finan- 
cial crisis the United States has yet experienced. No 
doubt he would take care to save an old-age pension 
for himself out of the wreck which would on the other 
hand probably submerge Roosevelt. It is something 
of this kind that the market vaguely fears, and naturally 
it does not feel very happy at the prospect. 


B.E.T. Finance. 

In several of the financial papers most egregious 
puffs of the British Electric Traction Company, Limited, 
have been appearing, and it may be useful therefore to 
say a few words about the real position. The accounts 
just issued show a profit of about £232,000 after writ- 
ing off £35,000 for depreciation &c., but this 
includes half (£77,000) the profit on the Bombay tram- 
ways flotation. Deducting the profit on the sale of 
investments, which should really be carried to capital 
in view of the enormously inflated value of the 
shares and other securities held, and sundry 
commissions, &c., the ordinary trading profits 
were only about £130,000, or £60,000 less than the 
amount required for interest and Preference dividends. 
And it is extremely doubtful whether even this 
#130,000 has been fairly and squarely earned, for it is 
mostly drawn from subsidiaries not one of which 
makes anything like proper provision for depreciation. 
Yet it is these people who mainly carry on the cam- 
paign of lies against municipalisation! All that the 
juggling produces, however, is a dividend of 3 per 
cent. against 6 per cent. last year and g per cent. 
before that. It appears, too, that in spite of the wind 
pressure the dividends received are £7,000 less than 
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in the previous year and that the yield of the revenue- 
earning investments, amounting to £3,106,000 out of 
a total of Pan 544,000, was on the average } per cent. 
less than in 1904-5. That can scarcely be regarded as 
a very encouraging state of affairs, but I am afraid 
that there is a great deal worse to follow before very 
long. 


B.S,A. SECRET SERVICE FUND. 

One of the most extraordinary proposals ever put 
before shareholders and meekly accepted was that by 
which the directors of the Birmingham Small Arms 
Company, Limited, sought powers to set aside sums 
out of profits without disclosing the amount to the 
shareholders, and that such sums might be used abso- 
lutely at the directors’ discretion. Moreover, the 
auditors were to be specially debarred from giving the 
proprietors any information about the disposal of this 
secret service fund. I wonder whether the Tariff 
Reform League would have got a bit of it? However, 
a shareholder applied for an injunction to restrain the 
company from acting on the resolution which the 
shareholders had passed, and Mr. Justice Buckley 
(thank goodness one or two of our judges understand 
the by-ways of company finance) very properly granted 
it. An attempt was made to show that the proposal 
was practically nothing more than the laudable prac- 
tice of forming a secret reserve by writing down such 
items as goodwill and premises to below their real 
value. But the amounts so written off are always 
shown, and I have never heard of a separate fund 
being created out of such reserves to be used for any 
purpose the directors think fit without saying a word 
about it to the shareholders. That would open the 
way to all sorts of malpractices, and it is highly satis- 
factory to find the law sufficient to prevent it. 


New INVESTMENTS. 

Penn-Wyoming Copper Company. — Capital 
$10,000,000 in $1 shares, 2,000,000 of which are offered 
at par (4s.). The company is an American venture and 
why it should come over here is far fromevident. The 
Yankees are ready enough to support anything good 
of the kind and the inference is that there is a flaw 
somewhere. If so there is no one to lay by the heels 
and hold responsible. Mexican Central Raikway Com- 
pany.—An issue is being made of $35,000,000 Four 
Year Five per Cent. gold bonds to replace certain short- 
dated notes and bonds maturing in the next two years. 
This kind of bond should be left to financiers, but the 
security seems good enough. British and Argentine 
Corporation.—Capital £250,000 in 248,750 Preferred 
shares of £1 each and 25,o00 Ordinary shares of ts. 
each. The founders’ share system is always objection- 
able, and quite sufficient to condemn the venture 
employing it without troubling to consider other 
probable demerits. Cammell Laird and Co.—Messrs. 
C. J. Hambro and Son, having purchased £750,000 
Five per Cent. Debenture stock at 98}, offer it 
for sale to the public at 103}. That is equiva- 
lent to an underwriting commission of 5} per 
cent. less expenses, which seems unnecessarily 
extravagant, but the investment is a fairly attrac- 
tive one. Hancock and Co. (New Zealand). — 
Capital, £150,000 in Preference and Ordinary 
shares, with £130,000 Five and a Half per 
Cent. Debenture stock in addition, the latter only 
being offered for subscription. It looks all right, but a 
small concern so far away ouglit to be left to local 
enterprise. Surely New Zealand has enough money to 
make all the beer it requires. George G. Bussey and 
Co.—Capital, £175,000; purchase price, £110,000 
payable as to £75,000 in Ordinary shares and £35,000 
in cash or Preference shares, It is a fine old business, 
but this looks very much like overloading it with 
capital, and that nearly always ends in disaster. 

LOMBARD. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 
A Week in Waterloo in 1815. 
Edited by Major B. R. Ward, R.E. (John Murray, 6s. net.) 


Portraits and Jewels of Mary Stuart. By Andrew Lang. 


Seventeen full-page engravings. (Maclehose, 8s. 6d. net.) 
A Varied Life. By Sir Thomas Gordon. (Murray, 15s. 


net 

, POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 

Retaliatory Duties. By H. Dietzel. Translated by D. W. 
Simon, D.D., and W. Osborne Brigstocke. (Fisher Unwin, 
2s. 6d. net.) 

The Writing on the Wall. By ‘General Staff.” 


(Heine- 
mann, 38. 6d. net.) 
POETRY. 

Drake: An English Epic. Books 1.-1lI. By Alfred Noyes. 

(Blackwood, 6s, net.) 
EDUCATIONAL, 

Old Testament History. By T. Nicklin. Part I. From 

Abraham to Joshua. (Black, 3s.) 


COUNTRIES AND PLACES. 

Afghanistan. By Angus Hamilton. With a map and 
numerous illustrations. (Heinemann, 25s. net.) 

Cathedrals and Churches of the Rhine and North Germany. 
By T. Francis Bumpus. (Werner Laurie, 6s. net.) 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

London Topographical Record, Illustrated, including the 
Fifth and the Sixth Annual Reports of the London 
graphical Society. Vol, l/Z. (Office of the Society, 16, Clif- 
ford’s-inn.) 

NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

Vicomte de Bragelonne. By Alexandre Dumas. 
volumes. (J. M. Dent, 10s, net.) 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Traherne, 1636?-1674. 
From the original manuscripts. Edited by Bertram Dobell. 
With a Memoir of the Author. (Bertram Dobell, 3s. 6d.) 

Plutarch’s Lives of Coriolanus, Cesar, Brutus, and Anto- 
mius in North's Translation. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by R. H. Carr, B.A. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d.) 

Viscount Palmerston, K.G. By the Marquis of Lorne, K.T, 
Thirdedition. Lord John Russell. By Stuart J. Reid. Reissue. 
Prime Ministers of England. (Dent, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Washington Irving's Sketch Book. The York Library. 
(G. Bell, 2s. net.) 

A Propos de la Séparation des Eglises et de [Etat. Par 
Paul Sabatier. (Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 3 fr.) 

Fresh-water Fishes. Sixty Photos from Life. 7he Heavenly 
Footman. By John Bunyan. The Haunted and the Haunters. 
By Lord Lytton. Common-sense Christianity, Wild Birds at 
Home. Second series, sixty Photographs from Life. (Gowans 
and Gray.) 6d. net each. 

FICTION. 
The House of Souls. By Arthur Machen. (Grant Richards, 
The House Over the Way. By Alfred Wilson-Barrett. 
(Ward, Lock, 6s.) 
Of Mistress Eve. By Howard Pease. (Constable, 6s.) 
6a" Buss, the Cripple. By Edmund Arnold. (Drane, 
8. . 

Caesar's Wife. By R. Melton. (Methuen, 6s.) 

The Alluring Flame. By J. E. Muddock. (Long, 6s.) 

Traitors and True. By John Bloundelle-Burton, (Long, 


) 
Under One Flag. By Richard Marsh. (Long, 6s.) 
The Cattle Baron’s Daughter. By Harold Bindloss. 


(Long, 6s.) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Scenes from the Great Novelists. Adapted and Arranged 
for Amateur Performance by Elsie Fogerty. Costume Plates by 
Isabel Bonus. (Swan Sonnenschein, 6d. net.) 

Sweet Arden. By George Morley. (T. N. Foulis, 2s. 6d. 


Four 


6s.) 


6s 


t.) 
The Garter Mission to Japan. By Lord Redesdale, G.C.V.O. 
K.C.B. (Macmillan, 6s.) 


Reconnoitres in Reason and the Table Book. By Norman 
Alliston, (Kegan Paul, 5s. net.) 

a. a Opal Sea. By John C. Van Dyke. (Werner Laurie, 
. net. 

Diet and Hygiene for Infants. By F. Herbert Alderson. 
(Walter Scott, 1s.) 

Cricket. By A.C. Maclaren. (Treherne, 1s.) 

Balmano: The City of the Quest and its Social Problems. 
(Paisley : Gardner.) 

Animal Heroes, being the Histories of a Cat, a Dog,a Pigeon, 
a Lynx, two Wolves, and a Reindeer. By Ernest Thompson 
Seton. (Constable, 6s. net.) 

The New Earth: a Recital of the Triumphs of Modern 
— in America. By W. S. Harwood. (Macmillan, 
78. Od. 

Fredericksburg : a Study in War. By Major G. W. Redway. 
* Special Campaign” series. (Swan Sonnenschein, 5s. net.) 

MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Temple Bar, Macmillan’s, Century Iilustrated, St, Nicholas, 
Health Resort, Humane Review, 


Harpers, Cassell’'s, Windsor, Magazine of Fine Arts. 


By Lady De Lancey. 
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HAPPY is the MAN 
= PLAYER'S 
avy Mixture 


For he forgets his cares 


and in the company of his pipe rests 
content. Its purity, fragrance and careful 
blending of the choiced#t Tobaccos, add 
a new delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 
Mild, WSs Sd.ce 


* oz. 


Medium, I/G6 "75". 41d. = 


* oz. 


The MEDIUM is the MOST POPULAR. 


Jobn Player & Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing 
soustes post free to applicant tioning this paper. 


































NOTICE. 

THE SPEAKER is Se weekly. Applications for ome 
and Subscriptions should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (HOME), INCLUDING POSTAGE 
28s. PER ANNUM. . 
Entered as second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. _ 

Cheques should be made payable to THE SPEAKER Publis 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “ National Provincial Bank.” 

EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS should be addressed to 

‘Tue Epitor,” and ADVERTISEMENTS to “‘ THE MANAGER.” 

The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, ifa 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 

HE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad : ; 

Paris—31, Rue “47 arte, and at the principal Kiosques. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Capetown— Messrs. Gordon and Gotch; Messrs, J, C. Juta 

and Co. 

Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 

are received, 
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